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I 

PHE  TIME  LIMIT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association  was 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  7,  1903.  The  papers  and 
discussions  were  upon  the  topics  “  The  Time  limit  of  secondary  education  " 
and  “  Expenditures  for  education.” 

It  has  been  felt  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  course  which 
leads  to  the  learned  professions  by  way  of  our  best  schools 
and  colleges  is  a  longer  one  than  is  desirable,  and  various 
.suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  it  may  be  shortened. 
No  institution  corresponding  to  the  American  college  is 
found  outside  of  Inglish-speaking  countries.  By  continually 
raising  its  standard,  the  American  college  has  shifted  its  place 
in  our  system  of  education  and  changed  its  character  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  last  half  century.  The  academy  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  public  high  school  are  now  doing  a  large  part  of  the 
work  done  by  the  colleges  fifty  years  ago,  and  they  are  doing 
it  in  many  respects  better.  The  colleges  continue  what  may 
properly  be  called  high-school  or  secondary  training  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course  and  during  the  last  two  at¬ 
tempt  university  work.  The  question  may  fairly  be  raised 
whether  the  strong  high  schools  of  our  cities  better  not  add 
the  first  two  years  of  college  work,  and  let  the  last  two  years 
he  incorporated  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  universities. 
In  this  way  the  college  would  be  eliminated  as  an  institution 
which  conies  between  the  high  school  and  the  university,  and 
the  high  school  could  fit  directly  for  the  university  and  the 
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professional  schools,  as  is  the  case  now  in  all  countries  of 
Continental  Europe. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  such  a  readjustment  of 
higher  education  which  may  be  ix>inted  out.  In  the  first 
place,  students  would  be  kept  two  years  longer  under  the 
parental  roof  and  therefore  protected  longer  against  the 
temptations  of  college  life,  which  are  often  exaggerated,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  very  real.  For  a  limited  number  of  boys 
and  girls  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  educated  after  the 
present  high-school  period  away  from  home,  but  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  it  would  probably  be  l>etter  if  home  influences  should 
be  continued  for  two  years  more.  In  the  second  place,  it 
would  bring  college  training  nearer  to  the  homes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Many  pupils  could  get  the  benefit  of  at  least  two  years 
of  higher  education  in  the  high  school  of  their  own  city  who 
have  not  the  means  to  go  elsewhere  to  attend  a  college.  It 
would,  therefore,  make  education  more  democratic.  Thirdly, 
it  would  be  far  more  economical.  Omitting  exceptional  cases, 
the  average  minimum  cost  at  New  England  colleges,  includ¬ 
ing  all  expenses,  is  probably  not  less  than  six  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  If  a  boy  or  girl  could  do  the  first  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work  in  the  high  school  at  his  own  home  he  could  do  so 
at  a  cost,  including  board,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses,  of  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  saving 
in  this  way  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  In  many 
cases  the  saving  of  this  amount  the  first  two  years  would 
enable  a  poor  boy  or  girl  to  go  two  years  more  to  a  univer¬ 
sity.  In  any  event,  the  .saving  is  of  consequence.  In  a  city 
like  my  own,  from  which  there  are  alxmt  forty  lK>ys  and  girls 
at  present  attending  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  clas.ses 
of  colleges,  there  would  be  a  total  annual  saving  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  parents  of  these  students 
if  they  could  do  their  first  two  years  in  the  high  school.  To 
this  it  may  fairly  be  objected  that  no  community  would  at 
present  tax  itself  for  this  increase  in  bigh-schcK)l  expenditures. 
To  this  objection,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  could  afford  to  pay  all  the  extra  expense  and  still  save 
money.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  likely 
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that  rich  men  and  women  would  in  the  future  endow  high 
schools  as  they  now  endow  colleges,  if  such  a  step  as  this 
were  taken.  Indeed,  gifts  to  public  education  have  been 
made  more  frequently  than  is  generally  realized.  The  gift 
of  a  fine  manual-training  high  school  with  its  equipment  to 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  that  of  a  fine  school  building  to  the 
city  of  Fall  River,  and  of  another  high-school  building  to  the 
city  of  New  Haven  by  wealthy  private  citizens  are  well- 
known  examples.  In  other  ])arts  of  the  country  similar  gifts 
have  been  made.  Instead  of  giving  schoolhouses,  which 
cities  ought  to  be  required  to  build,  such  gifts  will  probably, 
in  the  future,  take  the  form  of  endowments,  the  income  from 
which  will  defray  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  school. 

This  is  obviously  a  step  which  cannot  be  taken  suddenly  or 
in  the  immediate  future,  but  that  there  will  be  a  quite  radical 
re-organization  of  higher  education  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  organization  of 
higher  education  in  this  country  is  far  more  chaotic  than  the 
organization  of  elementary  and  high-school  education,  and 
our  educational  system  is  in  some  respects  weakest  near  the 
top. 

It  may  be  objected  also  that  the  college  spirit  and  the  social 
life  of  the  college  can  never  be  transferred  to  the  high  schools 
and  that  the  loss  of  this  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  make.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  social  life  of  the  college  could 
be  transferred  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  universities,  as  it  is 
largely  a  question  of  dormitories.  Columbia  had  no  social 
life  until  recently,  because  it  had  no  dormitory  system  which 
brought  the  students  closely  together.  The  social  life  of 
the  college  ought  never  to  be  transferred  to  the  high  schools. 
We  have  too  much  imitation  of  the  college,  especially  in  its 
less  fortunate  features,  in  our  high  schools  already. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  colleges?  In  the  first 
place,  as  stated,  it  would  eliminate  the  college  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  would  come  between  the  strong  high  .schools  and 
the  university.  In  the  second  place,  the  stronger  colleges 
could  be  converted  into  universities  doing  superior  work  in 
a  few  related  lines.  The  notion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
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a  university  unless  you  teach  all  the  arts  and  sciences  is  his¬ 
torically  a  false  one.  John  Henry  Newman  did  a  great  deal 
to  make  this  false  conception  of  the  university  popular. 
Clark  University  of  Worcester  has  shown  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  a  small  endowment,  by  specializing  in  a  few 
related  lines.  In  the  third  place,  the  college  would  remain 
as  an  institution  of  the  same  grade  as  the  strong  city  high 
schools.  We  need  more  colleges  rather  than  fewer.  We 
need  more  small  colleges,  so  well  endowed,  however,  that 
they  can  command  the  highest  grade  of  talent  for  their  teach¬ 
ing  force.  Small  colleges  in  the  past  have  often  been  weak, 
not  because  they  were  small,  but  because  they  were  too  poor 
to  command  a  high  grade  of  talent  in  their  teaching  force. 
No  one  would,  of  course,  advocate  the  conferring  of  the 
bachelor  degree  or  any  other  degree  by  high  schools,  and 
this  power  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the  reconstructed 
college. 

The  conferring  of  degrees  should  be  limited  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  With  this  change  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  would 
probably  count  for  less  than  it  has  counted  in  the  past.  It 
would  be  either  abolished,  as  it  has  been  in  Germany,  or  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  universities,  as  a  sort  of  entrance  degree  to  the 
graduates  of  the  higher  schools,  as  is  done  in  F ranee.  Its  effect 
on  the  university  would  be  that  such  shortening  of  the  course 
below  the  university  would  make  it  possible  for  our  univer¬ 
sities  to  develop.  It  would  enable  the  universities  to  use  for 
the  university  work  the  funds  now  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  undergraduate  department.  It  would  release  profess¬ 
ors  in  the  university  from  the  drudgery  of  undergraduate 
work  which  now  absorbs  so  much  of  their  time  and  strength, 
and  would  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  research  work 
in  the  university.  Its  effect  on  the  higher  technical  schools 
would  be  an  altogether  desirable  one.  The  higher  technical 
schools  of  this  country  are  on  a  college  basis;  in  Europe  they 
are  on  a  university  basis.  It  takes  at  least  from  two  to  three 
years  more  of  preparation  to  enter  such  an  institution  as  the 
great  Polytechnic  school  at  Charlottenburg,  Prussia,  than  to 
enter  the  best  technical  schools  in  this  country.  It  will  never 
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be  possible  to  require  gfraduation  from  college  as  a  condition 
of  admission  to  our  technical  schools,  nor  will  it  be  practi¬ 
cable  to  require  students  to  attend  some  college  for  two  years 
before  they  will  be  admitted  to  a  technical  school.  By  adding 
two  years  more  to  the  high-school  course,  the  best  high  schools 
of  the  country  will  be  able  to  give  students  such  a  fit  for 
technical  training  that  our  best  technical  schools  can  he  put 
on  the  university  basis  and  do  the  grade  of  work  that  is  now 
done  in  the  best  technical  schools  abroad.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way. 

Thomas  M.  Bali^iet 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Springfield,  Mass 
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THE  TIME  LIMIT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

I  start  with  this  proposition ; 

1.  There  is  at  present  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  secondary  education,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  at  present  no  sharp  distinction  between 
elementary  teaching  and  secondary  teaching,  or  between  the 
elementary  scluxd  and  the  secondary  school. 

2.  In  order  to  define  exactly  the  time  limit  of  secondary 
education,  one  must  determine  the  point  at  which  it  begins, 
the  j>eriod  thru  which  it  extends,  and  the  point  at  which  it 
ends.  Any  tw'O  of  these  being  determined,  the  third  will  be 
at  once  evident.  At  pre.sent  there  is  no  agreement  regarding 
any  one  of  the  three. 

3.  The  subject  “  Time  limit  of  secondary  education  ”  can¬ 
not  profitably  be  discus.sed  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but  must  l>e 
studied  with  reference  to  the  .school  career  which  precedes 
it  and  the  college  career  which  may  follow  it. 

4.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  grammar  schools 
may  be  described  by  the  term  “  elementary  ”  and  the  high 
.schools  by  the  term  “  secondary,”  the  course  of  study  in  the 
former  .schools  should  l)e  generally  completed  one  year 
earlier,  and  in  very  many  cases  two  years  earlier  than  at 
present. 

5.  I'here  are  grave  objections  to  transferring  the  two 
up|)€r  grades  of  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school. 
There  are  also  grave  objections  to  adding  on  one  or  two  years 
of  college  work  in  the  existing  high-school  course. 

6.  'I’hc  attempt  to  teach  certain  studies  formerly  compri.sed 
in  the  high-school  course  (of  which  T^atin,  French,  algebra, 
may  be  taken  as  examples)  involves  the  nece.s.sity  of  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  in  the  upper  grammar  gratles  than  at 
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present  employed,  and  these  teachers  must  be  of  superior 
scholarship. 

7.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools  never 
enter  the  secondary  schools.  The  elementary  schools  should 
be  administered  with  supreme  regard  to  this  majority.  The 
majority  of  students  in  secondary  schools  never  enter  college. 
The  secondary  schools  should  be  administered  with  supreme 
regard  to  the  majority. 

8.  The  time  limits  of  secondary  education  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  to  enter  college  are  largely  determined  by 
the  demands  of  the  higher  institutions.  At  present  those 
demands  are  in  some  cases  unreasonable  and  excessive. 

Let  us  take  up  the  first  one,  which  suggests  that  there  is  no 
general  agreement  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  expression, 
“  secondary  education,”  and  consequently  that  at  present 
there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  elementary  teaching 
and  secondary  teaching  or  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  secondary  school.  Perhaps  in  commenting  up>on 
that  proposition,  to  guard  against  any  misunderstanding,  I 
may  wi.sely  avail  myself  of  a  sentence  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  one  of  my  advisers.  He  says,  “  I  regard  the  distinction 
between  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  administration  of  the  pupil’s  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity,  that  is,  in  the  studies  and  government,  in  the  method 
of  teaching;  and  of  course  this  difference  is  developed  gradu¬ 
ally  in  any  good  scheme  of  instruction.”  The  gentleman 
who  wrote  that  sentence  evidently  had  this  thought  in  mind; 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  and  say,  “  On  this  side  of  the 
line  you  have  elementary  teaching  and  nothing  else;  on  that 
side  of  the  line  you  have  secondary  teaching  and  nothing 
else.”  If  I  understand  him  aright,  his  belief  is  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  gradually  shades  off  into  the  secondary,  and 
finally,  secondary  teaching  becomes  the  exclusive  teaching 
to  be  found  in  the  institution. 

Put  to  come  back  to  my  main  suggestifyn  under  this  topic, 
that  there  is  no  agreement  in  regard  to  the  meaning  which 
we  are  to  attach  to  the  term  “secondary  education.”  Tho.se 
of  you  who  have  chanced  to  read  President  Hadley’s  very 
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enjoyable  article  in  ihcSchool  retnew  for  December  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  where  he  refers  to  the  words  and  phrases  employed  in 
educational  discussion,  he  makes  the  remark,  “One  such  term 
whose  use  has  greatly  puz/ded  me  is  ‘  secondary  education.’  ’’ 
If  the  President  of  Yale  University  does  not  hesitate  to  as¬ 
sert  in  print  that  he  is  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“  secondary  education,”  we  may  well  admit  that  indeter¬ 
minateness  does  still  attach  to  it. 

When  one  is  troubled  in  regard  to  the  meaning  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  given  expression,  or  when  one  wishes  to  know 
how  generally  it  has  come  into  the  life  of  the  people,  he 
naturally  resorts  to  the  dictionary  makers,  and  1  have  turned 
to  four  of  the  leading  lexicons  now  in  current  use.  In  the 
first  instance  I  found  no  reference  whatever  to  .secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  next  one,  1  found  a  statement  in  regard  to  it, 
which  did  not  seem  to  me  highly  illuminating.  It  was  the 
only  thing  to  be  found  in  this  large  lexicon.  It  defined  sec¬ 
ondary  e<lucation  as  “  education  of  secondary  rank.”  'I'o 
such  additional  or  fresh  knowledge  as  that  conveys  to  you, 
I  bid  you  hearty  welcome.  'I'he  third  does  not  help  one  a 
great  deal,  and  yet  it  is  the  authority  that  would  probably 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  authority  among  our  present 
sources.  Speaking  of  secondary  education  this  great  work 
says,  “  It  is  that  received  in  grammar  and  high  sclux>ls,  or  in 
academies.”  I  was  not  greatly  helped  in  my  j>crplexity  by 
that  statement.  Hut  finally  I  came  to  one  which  is  just  a 
little  nearer  to  the  fact.  This  last  authority  says  under  this 
general  caption  of  secondary  education,  “  Pertaining  to  the 
grades  of  instruction  imparted  between  the  elementary  or 
primary  grades  and  the  college  or  university  curriculums,  as, 
for  instance,  sccondary-scluxd  or  secondary  education.”  If  I 
may  amend  that  by  saying,  “  Pertaining  to  the  grades  of  in¬ 
struction  that  ought  to  be  offered  between  the  elementary 
grades  and  tiie  college  or  university  curriculums,”  I  think  we 
may  acept  the  amended  expression  as  a  fair  statement  of  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  “  secondary  education.” 

'file  existing  confusion  will  be  indicated  more  clearly  if  I 
make  use  of  some  concrete  illustrations.  Certainly  in  time.s 
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past  such  a  subject  as  arithmetic  in  its  entirety  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  elementary  subject.  We  may  balance  against 
that  algebra,  which,  even  in  its  elements,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  secondary  subject.  The  whole  of  United  States  history, 
as  determined  by  our  past  practice,  has  l>een  regarded  as  an 
elementary  subject.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  the  study 
or  teaching  of  ancient  history  has  been  regarded  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  subject.  As  determined  by  our  ordinary  practice, 
the  whole  of  English  grammar,  including  the  most  technical 
aspects  of  that  subject,  h;is  been  regarded  as  an  elementary 
school  subject,  while  the  merest  AHC  of  any  other  tongue, 
l^tin  or  French,  has  been  regarded  as  a  subject  fit  exclusively 
for  the  secondary  school.  'I'hose  concrete  illustrations,  I 
think,  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  dire  confusion  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  our  educational  practice  and  educational  di.scussion. 

And  so  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  question:  What  con¬ 
stitutes  the  exact  dilTercnce  l>etwecn  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  studies?  Into  that  matter  I  have  not  attempted  to  go 
except  in  a  very  slight  and  incidental  way,  because  it  is  a 
bit  apart  from  the  main  issue  of  the  morning;  and  yet  I  think 
1  may  render  a  slight  service  if  I  call  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Rei>ort  of  the 
Foard  of  Education.  It  is  a  report  upon  the  high  schools 
of  the  State,  prepared  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  at  that  time 
an  agent  of  the  board,  of  whom  I  may  .safely  .say,  “  he  touches 
nothing  that  he  does  not  adorn.”  I  found  my.self  re-reading 
that  report,  which  1  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  think  that  all  of  us,  whether  working  in 
elementary  or  .secondary  .schools,  can  read  Mr.  Martin’s  re¬ 
port  once  nK>re  to  our  great  advantage.  I  sugge.st  it  at  this 
time  because  it  contains  one  of  the  best  discussions  known  to 
me  in  print  regarding  elementary  and  secondary  teaching, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  also,  a  discussion  of  the  same  .sub¬ 
ject  which  appears  in  the  Forty-second  Annual  RcjKjrt  of  the 
Secretary,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickinson.  You  will  find 
in  that  volume  two  sections,  the  first  of  the  sections  being 
headed  “  Elementary  course  of  studies,”  the  second,  “  Sci- 
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entific  cooirse  of  studies.”  If  you  read  those  two  sections 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Dickinson  uses  the  term  “  scientific  ” 
not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  not  as  we  use  it 
in  ordinary  popular  speech,  but  in  accordance  with  a  special 
purpose  of  his  own,  which  becomes  quite  evident  from  the 
context.  After  discussing"  elementary  teaching,  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  writes  this  .sentence,  which  .seems  to  me  very  true  and 
well  worthy  of  our  attention.  He  .says:  “  For  want  of 
such  teaching  ”  (that  is,  elementary  teaching)  “  we  do  not 
have  much  purely  .scientific  teaching  in  this  country.”  I 
must  l>eg  to  remind  you  once  more  that  he  is  using  the 
term  “  scientific,”  when  he  is  speaking  of  scientific  teaching, 
in  rather  a  i>eculiar  sense,  which  he  himself  has  explained. 
Mr.  Martin  somewhere  remarks:  “There  is  not  much  sci¬ 
entific  study  in  the  schools,  nor  can  there  be  while  there 
is  no  orderly  elementary  study  from  which  the  scientific  may 
proceed.”  President  Eliot  is  reported  as  saying  that  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  recent  years  in  Harvard  University 
which  should  have  been  given,  because  of  its  elementary 
character,  in  the  grammar  school.  Because  it  has  not  been 
given  in  the  lower-grade  schools  it  is  found  necessary  to  give 
it  here. 

I  dismiss  this  first  proiwsition,  then,  upon  which,  perhaps, 
I  have  commented  at  too  great  length,  with  the  following 
brief  citation  from  Mr.  Martin’s  report,  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  I  think  it  serves  to  show  us  rather  clearly  what  the 
cause  of  the  present  confusion  is.  Mr.  Martin  says: 

“  The  high  school  has  grown  out  of  the  old  academy  and 
the  more  ancient  grammar  school.  It  was  only  annexed  to  the 
lower  school.  It  has  never  I>een  brought  into  an  organic  union 
with  them.  Nominally  it  is  a  school  for  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion.  Actually  it  furnishes  a  mixture,  in  many  cases  a 
muddle,  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction.  The  simplest 
facts  and  the  broadest  generalizations  are  learned  together, 
with  no  conception  of  their  relations  to  each  other  nor  of  the 
different  processes  by  which  the  knowledge  is  acquired. 
Classifications  arc  learned  before  the  things  classified.  At  a 
time  when  the  reflective  powers  chiefly  should  be  engaged. 
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the  students  are  just  put  to  using  their  senses.  This  is  true  in 
every  department — mathematics,  natural  science,  history,  and 
language. 

“  The  true  remedy,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in  regarding  the 
.schools  as  one,  not  several.  The  work  of  the  higher  grades 
is  to  teach  scientific  knowledge.”  The  work  of  the  lower 
grades  is  to  teach  the  facts  upon  which  that  scientific 
knowledge  is  based.  A  course  of  study  recognizing  these 
principles  would  carry  thru  the  lower  grades,  primary 
and  grammar,  the  elementary  study  of  form,  of  natural 
objects,  of  natural  phenomena,  of  language,  of  history,  of 
politics,  along  with  the  elements  of  numbers  and  geography, 
which  we  now  have.  It  would  leave  for  the  high  school  the 
scientific  parts  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  languages  to  l>e 
studied  with  the  other  sciences. 

”  This  would  give  to  the  children  the  proj>er  work  of  chil- 
<lren.  Those  of  fourteen  would  not  be  trying  to  do  the  work 
of  those  of  eighteen,  nor  those  of  fifteen  be  affronted  by 
being  required  to  do  the  work  of  those  of  eight.  If  such  a 
course  were  pursued,  the  minority  who  must  leave  school  be¬ 
fore  the  higher  grades  are  reached  would  go  out  with  better- 
trained  minds.  The  earlier  developed  powers  would  have 
had  proper  nutriment  and  exercise,  and  the  later  developed 
wwild  not  have  been  prematurely  taxed.” 

Pa.ssing  now  to  the  second  proposition,  that  one  must  de¬ 
termine  at  least  two  of  these  three  points — where  secondary 
education  begins,  the  period  which  it  is  to  cover,  and  the 
])oint  at  which  it  end.s — before  the  matter  can  l>e  .settled:  I 
renew  my  suggestion  that  at  pre.sent  there  is  no  agreement  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  three. 

Ilefore  venturing  to  u.se  some  very  .simple  statistics 
gathered  some  time  since — with  no  reference  to  this  meeting 
— I  wish  to  admit  the  great  hazard  that  attaches  to  the  em- 
l>loyment  of  statistics.  One  has  much  sympathy  with  the 

speaker  who  classified  false  statements  as  lies,  -  lies,  and 

statistics.  That  was  his  order  of  arrangement.  I  have  come  to 
see — doubtless,  you  all  have  come  to  see — that  anybody  who 
wants  to  prove  a  case  can  prove  it  wfith  great  .success  if  you 
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allow  him  to  gather  his  own  statistics.  But  the  figures  which 
I  propose  to  use  are  simple  in  character,  and  not  having 
gathered  them  for  the  purpose  of  proving  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  use  them  with  confidence,  and  I  hope  I  shall  carry 
you  with  me  in  your  thinking  as  to  their  significance. 

Before  citing  these  figures  I  wish  to  comment  upon  the 
misleading  results  which  often  ensue  if  we  reply  at  all  upon 
average  statements,  statements  of  average  age,  average  at¬ 
tendance,  or  what  not.  To  illustrate  to  what  lengths  we  may 
go:  If  I  were  writing  a  rejxut  on  a  system  of  schools  con¬ 
taining  two — not  a  very  large  system — the  average  attend¬ 
ance  upon  one  being  sixty-five,  and  the  average  attendance 
u|)on  the  other  five,  I  could  truthfully  say  in  my  report, 
“  Number  of  schools  in  this  town,  two;  average  attendance 
upon  the  schools  of  this  town,  thirty-five;  ”  and  yet  hidden 
behind  that  statement  are  two  great ‘evils,  one  school  unduly 
large  and  another  school  unduly  small.  So  when  I  use  these 
figures,  instead  of  giving  anything  that  relates  to  the  average 
age  of  the  classes,  I  want  to  point  out  the  facts  in  another 
way,  a  fairer  way,  it  seems  to  me,  and  a  way  which  seems 
to  me  very  significant  in  regard  to  existing  conditions. 

The  facts  I  am  about  to  use  relate  to  five  different  years 
and  to  three  different  municipalities.  It  is  quite  as  well  that 
no  mention  of  the  municipalities  be  made. 

In  every  instance  I  have  considered  all  the  pupils  who  were 
prepared  for  the  high  school  in  a  given  year,  noted  down  their 
ages  in  years  and  months  up  to  the  ist  of  September,  and  T 
give  you  these  results. 

In  the  year  1896  I  happened  to  know  of  163  pupils  who 
were  ready  to  enter  the  high  school  in  a  given  place.  Sixty 
per  cent,  of  them  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  twenty-three 
per  cent,  were  over  sixteen.  Now  we  need  to  get  the  full 
force  of  this  statement.  This  sixty  per  cent,  had  completed 
fifteen  years  of  their  lives;  they  were  in  their  sixteenth  year. 

The  twenty-three  i)er  cent,  had  completed  sixteen  years; 
they  were  in  their  seventeenth  year.  That  is,  one  pupil  in 
four,  practically,  at  the  beginning  of  his  secondary-school 
course  was  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
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Take  the  next  case:  Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pu¬ 
pils,  sixty-three  per  cent,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  thirty  per 
cent,  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Another  case:  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pupils,  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  thjrty-one  per  cent, 
over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  next  case  205  pupils,  eighty-three  per  cent,  over  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  fifty-six  per  cent,  over  sixteen  years  of 
age.  And  there  I  stop  for  a  moment  to  comment.  That  is 
the  most  startling  illustration  which  I  use.  It  relates  to  a 
body  of  elementary  schools  whose  program  has  not  been 

enriched  ”  beyond  the  incorporation  of  English  history. 
I  think  it  important  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  late  age  at 
which  pupils  complete  the  elementary  course  is  not  solely 
determined  by  the  enrichment  or  non-enrichment  of  that 
lower  course.  It  is  determined  by  other  considerations. 
This  most  startling  illustration  which  I  happen  to  have  at 
hand,  where  eighty-three  per  cent,  were  past  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  fifty-six  per  cent,  were  past  sixteen  years-,  relates  to 
a  system  of  elementary  schools  where  English  history  was  the 
only  study  that  had  been  carried  down  from  the  high  school. 

Last  case:  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  pupils,  fifty-five 
per  cent,  past  fifteen  years,  twenty-three  per  cent,  past  six¬ 
teen  years. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  such  facts  as  these 
practically  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  the  suggestion  al¬ 
ready  made,  that  in  very  many  cases  pupils  are  completing 
the  grammar-school  course  two  years  later  than  should  be 
the  case.  If  such  is  the  fact,  it  follows  that  the  elementary- 
school  course  must  be  completed  earlier  by  one  or  two  years 
before  it  will  be  jx>ssible  to  establish  satisfactory  time  limits 
for  secondary  education. 

The  evils  incident  to  present  conditions  are  manifest. 
Very  many  pupils  are  kept  out  of  the  high  scIkxjI  by  the  late 
age  at  which  they  complete  the  grammar  course.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  delay  comes  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  between  grades  one  and  six.  The  up{>er  grammar 
grades  are  by  no  means  solely  res|>onsible  for  it,  but  you  will 
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find  the  delay  beg’inning  and  perhaps  completed  in  grades 
one  to  six.  We  spend  considerable  time  discussing  whether 
an  elementary  course  should  be  eight  or  nine  or  seven  years. 
Far  more  important  than  that  is  the  flexibility,  the  good 
sense,  or  lack  of  good  sense  with  which  the  system  is  admin¬ 
istered.  A  less  important  question  is  the  precise  number  of 
years  it  shall  cover,  altho  one  may  admit  that  there  is  a  choice 
in  that  particular. 

If  we  ask — this  is  slightly  in  the  nature  of  an  aside,  and 
yet  I  think  it  is  a  bit  interesting — if  we  ask  why  pupils  are 
so  late  in  completing  the  elementary  course,  the  following 
explanations,  among  others,  may  be  hazarded. 

First,  the  interruptions  which  come  into  the  life  of  many 
pupils  thru  long  illnes.ses  or  thru  other  causes  which  1  need 
not  take  time  to  mention. 

Second,  the  fact  that  there  are  sundry  pupils  who  are  not 
lx>okish,  to  whom  books  never  have  appealed,  perhaps  never 
will  appeal.  The  schools  do  not  take  hold  ujKyn  them. 

Third  (and  here  we  come  to  a  matter  which  is  very  much 
more  under  our  control)  the  school  lacks  effectiveness  in  so 
many  instances.  To  use  the  language  of  the  street,  the 
school  does  not  “  get  there.”  It  exercises  upon  the  pupil 
in  its  care  no  very  high  degree  of  compelling  ix>wer.  Of 
course  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  know 
that  the  explanations  are  various.  Sometimes  it  is  l)ecause 
so  many  pupils  are  assigned  to  a  teacher.  Sometimes  it  is 
bccau.se  the  teacher  has  not  the  compelling  jx>wer  in  him.  It 
does  not  make  much  difference  whether  he  has  forty  pupils 
or  twenty. 

Further,  we  have  been  troubled  by  a  vicious  notion  as  to 
class  thoroness.  Having  been  in  my  earlier  years  a  great 
sinner  in  that  direction,  I  think  I  may  properly  say  this.  We 
he.sitate  to  carry  along  our  pupils  until  we  have  brought  the 
class  as  a  class  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence,  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  or  thoroness.  That  we  have  done  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  of  motives,  but,  as  I  think,  with  a  lamentable 
lack  of  good  sense. 

Further,  the  elementary  school  is  overweighted,  not  so 
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much,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  subjects  as  to  the 
treatment  which  we  have  insisted  on  affording  them.  If 
we  will  take  the  various  subjects  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
schools  and  content  ourselves  with  elementary  teaching,  then 
1  think  the  evils  will  disappear.  The  case  already  cited  in 
which  eighty-three  per  cent,  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
is  chiefly  to  be  explained  in  that  way.  The  curriculum  con¬ 
sists  of  little  more  than  the  ordinary  English  branches,  but 
these  ordinary  branches — geography,  history,  etc. — have 
been  put  practically  on  the  secondary  basis.  The  teachers, 
however  skillful,  find  they  cannot  do  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year  the  work  that  is  laid  on  the  different  grades,  and  so 
pupils  are  held  back,  held  back,  held  back.  So  I  suggest 
that  the  curriculum  is  sometimes  overweightetl,  not  because 
of  the  number  of  subjects,  but  because  of  the  mistaken  treat¬ 
ment  we  try  to  give  them. 

Finally — and  here  is  a  very  real  incumbrance,  perhaps  in 
large  measure  unescapable  in  the  public  school — the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  considerably  large  number  of  pupils  whom  we  call 
dull.  They  are  slow,  and,  very  much  as  the  si>eed  of  a  fleet 
at  sea  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  slowest  vessel,  so  I 
suppose,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  rate 
of  progress  in  the  public-school  class  will  be  detennined  in 
some  measure  by  the  presence  of  those  pupils  whom  we  speak 
of  as  slow  and  dull. 

The  third  proposition  will  retpiire  but  a  word  of  comment. 
Tt  is  to  the  effect  that  the  time  limit  of  secondary  education 
cannot  profitably  be  discussed  as  a  thing  by  itself.  To  use 
Mr.  Soldan’s  expression,  we  must  have  in  mind  “  the  totality 
of  education,”  when  we  talk  about  the  time  limits  of  second¬ 
ary  education.  As  I  put  it  myself,  we  must  have  regard  to 
the  years  that  have  preceded  the  secondary-school  years,  and 
the  subsequent  years  that  may  follow  in  college. 

Personally  I  never  come  across  a  l>ody  of  pupils  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  elementary  school,  however  good, 
without  regretting  their  presence  there.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  feeling  that  the  elementary  school  takes  its  character  from 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  pupils  attendant  upon  it 
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are  children.  It  is  a  school  for  children,  not  a  school  for 
youth ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  after  children  have  ceased  to  be 
children  and  have  become  youth,  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
atmosphere  which  prevails  in  the  secondary  schools,  where 
the  standards  of  control,  where  the  motives  to  which  we  ap¬ 
peal,  where  the  whole  life  of  the  institution  differs  somewhat 
in  character.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  always  regret  to  see  these 
overaged  boys  and  girls,  limited  tho  their  attainments  be, 
in  the  elementary  school.  And  so  I  regret  to  see  in  the 
high  school  young  people  who  are  practically  young  men 
and  young  women.  For  similar  reasons  I  think  their  place 
is  in  the  college,  and,  perhaps,  I  shall  find  no  better  place 
to  say  than  the  present  tliat  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
strong  reasons  for  regretting  the  advanced  age  of  students 
in  college  is  the  fact  that  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  depend¬ 
ence,  they  are  under  tutelage  where,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they 
never  can  get  that  form  of  education  which  is  to  be  had  only 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  the  world,  facing  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  one  has  to  face,  fighting  the  battles  one  has  to  • 
fight  when  his  time  of  tutelage  is  ended  and  he  is  compelled 
to  “  buck  the  line  ”  himself. 

The  fourth  proposition,  that  the  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  school  should  be  completed  one  year  or  two  years 
earlier  1  think  is  sufficiently  explained  by  what  1  have  al¬ 
ready  attempted  to  say. 

The  fifth,  that  there  are  grave  objections  to  transferring 
the  two  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  to  the  high 
school,  will  call  for  only  a  word.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  lack  of  accommo<lations  in  the  high-school  building^. 
There  is,  next,  the  great  increase  in  the  expense  involved. 
But  more  vital  than  either,  to  my  mind,  is  this  objection: 
Junior  classes  in  the  high  school  are  ordinarily  taught  by 
women.  Now  I  must  stop  for  a  minute  and  make  a  careful 
explanation,  lest  it  be  suppo.sed  that  I  have  any  objection 
whatever  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the  schoolroom  as 
teachers.  It  happens,  has  happened  for  many  years,  that 
many  of  the  ablest  associates  I  have  ever  had  in  school  work 
have  been  women.  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  more  than 
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once  that  the  best  master  in  the  system  of  schools  with  which 
I  am  connected  is  a  woman.  That  has  been  the  literal  truth. 
But  I  think  any  fair-minded  person  must  lament  the  great 
disparity  between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes.  Our  American 
schools  all  thru  would  be  stronger  if  we  had  a  much  larger 
■number  of  competent  men  engaged  in  the  service.  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  all  pupils  should  be  for  a  time  under  the 
instruction  of  strong,  competent  masters.  At  present  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come  I  suppose  they  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools.  Mr.  Martin  has  a 
word  of  comment  upon  that,  which  brings  out  the  idea  which 
I  wish  to  emphasize.  Speaking  of  high  schools,  he  says: 

“  The  first-year  class  is  often  given  to  the  teacher  who  has 
the  least  experience,  usually  a  young  woman,  often  with  little 
capacity  for  teaching  or  governing.  This  class  has  just  come 
from  the  grammar  school,  from  a  teacher  of  experience,  a  man 
who  has  stimulated  them  to  work  by  the  vigor  of  his  own 
thinking.  In  reaching  the  high  school  they  lose  this  stimulus 
just  as  they  need  it  most,  on  entering  upon  new  lines  of 
work.  In  consequence  they  become  indifferent,  sluggish. 
They  dawdle  and  lounge  and  play.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  boys.  I  have  found  the  most  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  classes  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  low¬ 
est  classes  of  the  high  school  in  the  same  town.  In  one  I 
have  found  life,  activity,  thoughtful  interest  and  attention; 
in  the  other  dullness  and  disorder.”  Tlien  I  remember  Mr. 
Martin  goes  on  to  emphasize  as  a  most  desirable  practice 
that  the  head  master  shall,  if  possible,  come  into  active  con¬ 
nection  with  the  entering  class  of  the  school,  giving  instruc¬ 
tion,  if  possible,  to  some  portions  of  it. 

If  there  were  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  comment  on  the 
wreckage  which  every  experienced  teacher  knows  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school — the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  who,  coming  out  from  the  rather  minute  and 
careful  and  daily  supervision  of  some  one  person  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  enter  into  the  high  school  with  its  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom,  and  there  go  to  ruin,  wreck.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  many  Freshmen  in  college.  They  come  up  from 
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the  secondary  school  where  they  have  been  working  for  a 
distinct  objective,  where  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
trainer  who  attended  directly  to  matters  of  diet  and  exercise, 
and  when  they  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  and 
find  themselves  in  the  freedom  of  the  college,  where  perhaps 
the  labor  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  keeps 
them  floating  along  in  the  current  for  a  time — many  perish 
in  the  midst  of  rich  opportunities. 

Some  of  us  heard  President  Hadley  say  that  he  didn’t  know 
anylxxly  who  could  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  college  if  Fresh¬ 
men  came  to  it  a  year  younger  than  they  now  do.  It  seems 
to  me  the  fundamental  trouble  is  not  there. 

In  many  instances  the  high  school  needs  to  revise  its  ar¬ 
rangements  for  dealing  with  first-year  pupils,  and  the  college 
to  pursue  a  like  course  with  reference  to  its  Freshmen.  The 
transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school,  the 
step  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  college  must  always 
be  critical  points  in  the  learner’s  career.  I  suggest  that  the 
higher  institutions  have  a  great  responsibility  in  the  matter 
to  which  they  have  not  yet  shown  them.selves  equal. 

The  sixth  proposition  affirms  that,  if  we  are  to  offer  in  the 
lower  schools  instruction  on  subjects  that  have  formerly  been 
regarded  as  secondary  subjects,  two  things  are  necessary; 
First,  an  increased  number  of  teachers;  second,  teachers  of 
superior  scholarship.  At  heart  the  (}uestion  is  a  financial 
question.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  school  system  would  do 
well  to  exclude  such  subjects  from  the  elementary  schools 
unless  they  can  be  attacked  very  effectively,  and  unless  the 
governing  board  practically  says:  “  In  order  to  undertake 
this  work  we  must  have  additional  teachers,  we  must  have 
teachers  of  superior  scholarship,  and  we  will  have  them  before 
we  venture  on  this  undertaking.” 

We  come  now  to  the  seventh  proposition,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  this  thought,  that  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  sc1k)o1s  never  go  to  the  high  school  .so  called,  and, 
therefore,  elementary  schools  should  be  administered  always 
and  everywhere  with  supreme  regard  to  that  majority.  It 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  real  danger.  Those  pupils  who  are 
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going  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  secondary  school 
represent  the  influential  portions  of  the  community.  I  think 
we  all  know  that.  So  far  as  the  pupils  of  the  secondary 
school  are  headed  for  the  college,  they  represent  in  wealth, 
social  standing,  and  intellectual  caliber  the  influential  portions 
of  the  community.  I  think  the  danger  is  real  that  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  secondary  schools  may  be  diverted  from 
a  wise,  judicious  course  by  this  influence.  Not  that  anybody 
intends  consciously  to  exert  an  untoward  influence,  but  the 
mere  circumstances  are  such  that  it  is  well-nigh  inevitable. 
I  admit  at  once  that  if  it  can  be  shown  (which  I  very  much 
doubt),  if  it  can  be  shown  that  precisely  the  same  treatment 
should  be  extended  to  elementary-school  pupils  who  are  not 
going  to  the  high  school  which  should  be  given  to  pupils 
who  are  going  there;  if  it  can  be  shown  (which  I  very  much 
doubt)  that  precisely  the  same  treatment  in  the  secondary 
schools  should  be  ofifered  to  students  who  are  not  going 
to  college  that  we  give  to  those  who  are,  then  of  course 
this  proposition  loses  all  interest.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  very  marked  distinctions  in 
the  treatment  given  these  pupils,  then  the  proposition  still 
remains  important,  and  we  are  bound  to  look  out  that  the 
interests  of  the  majority  are  supremely  regarded. 

My  eighth  proposition  reads  as  follows:  The  time  limits 
of  secondary  education  for  those  students  who  are  to  enter 
college  are  largely  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  higher 
institution.  At  present  those  demands  are  in  some  cases  un¬ 
reasonable  and  excessive. 

Remembering  where  we  are,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  directness,  I  think  1  may  as  well  say  that,  from  all  the 
evidence  I  can  gather.  Harvard  College  has  been  the  chief 
olTender  in  this  respect.  I  want  to  offer  to  you  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  several  head  masters,  as  I  quote  from  memory 
some  things  which  I  have  heard  them  say  from  time  to 
time. 

Possibly  I  may  preface  that  testimony  with  just  a  word 
to  this  effect:  I  heard  a  distinguished  head  master  say  on 
one  occasion  that  he  was  entirely  unwilling  to  give  over 
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teaching,  that  he  insisted  on  teaching  a  little  every  day,  “  be¬ 
cause,”  he  said,  “  if  I  don't,  I  should  soon  become  a  mere 
superintendent  of  schools,”  which  remark  I  enjoyed  as  much 
as  he -did.  There  are  a  great  number  of  things  which  a 
superintendent  of  schools  cannot  know.  He  cannot  know  « 
the  character  of  these  college  demands  as  the  head  master 
knows  them.  But  the  superintendent  being  at  one  degree 
removed,  the  personal  element,  perhaps,  is  just  a  little  sof¬ 
tened,  and  he  may  form  quite  as  judicious  an  estimate  of  the 
severity  of  such  demands  as  the  head  master  does.  So  I  am  ' 
going  to  quote  to  you  from  memory  the  testimony  of  sev¬ 
eral  individuals.  But  I  must  say  another  word  before  I  do 
that. 

These  men  stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession  of  second¬ 
ary  teaching.  They  are  not  the  failures.  They  are  not 
people  whose  success,  whose  efficiency  is  questioned  by  any¬ 
body.  The  schools  which  they  administer  are  supposed  to  [ 
be  the  most  effective  institutions  of  their  kind  anywhere. 
Measured  by  the  number  of  teachers,  measured  by  the  money 
•which  is  spent  upon  them,  they  are  the  schools  of  first  rank. 

As  you  listen  to  their  testimony  I  should  like  to  have  you 
keep  in  mind  this  thought:  if  this  is  the  opinion  of  leading 
head  masters,  if  this  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  leading  sec-  I 
ondary  schools  of  the  land,  than  which  there  are  no  better, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  less  fortunate  institutions,  having  a 
limited  number  of  teachers,  teachers  of  limited  culture  and 
limited  experience,  and  behind  which  there  stands  a  very 
limited  amount  of  money?  Now  here  is  the  testimony. 

The  samples  which  I  offer  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

They  may  l>e  summarized  in  the  statement,  that  with  each 
new  definition  of  admission  requirements  the  demand  of  the 
college  has  increased  in  severity.  That  is,  as  often  as  there 
has  been  a  new  statement  of  admission  requirements  for 
Harvard  College,  so  often  the  demand  has  increased  in  se¬ 
verity. 

Now  in  detail;  and  here  I  quote: 
i  ”  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  average  high-school  boy 
to  prepare  for  Harvard  in  four  years  without  overwork  at 
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some  point  in  the  course,  usually  in  the  third  year,  when 
the  candidate  is  gettting  ready  for  his  preliminaries.” 

From  another  head  master:  ”  The  sum  total  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  is  too  great  for  the  average  pupil  in  the  best  high 
schools,  or  the  best  pupil  in  the  average  high  school,  to 
master  in  four  years.” 

From  another:  ‘‘All  the  schoolmasters  whom  I  have 
heard  express  themselves  think  that  Harvard  College  in¬ 
creased  the  requirements  for  admission  about  three  years  ago 
not  less  than  one-third  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
and,  perhaps,  history.  Not  only  is  there  no  margin  for 
pupils  to  pursue  any  favorite  study  beyond  the  average,  but 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  fit  boys  well  for  Harvard  by  using 
all  the  time.” 

From  another:  ‘‘  Present  Harvard  examinations  are  un¬ 
reasonably  difficult.  The  examinations  were  hard  enough 
before  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  and  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  former  degree  of  -difficulty.” 

Another:  “  The  aggregate  requirement  is  much  too  large 
to  make  the  secondary  schools  in  the  highest  sense  educa¬ 
tional.  The  constant  tendency  is  for  them  to  degenerate  into 
cram-shops,  whose  success  is  measured  wholly  by  examina¬ 
tions.” 

I  have  felt  myself  warranted  in  going  into  this  phase  of 
the  matter,  because  not  only  is  the  intensity  of  the  work  of 
the  secondary  school  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  but  the  length  of  time  required  is  in  a  large  measure  so 
determined,  because  I  have  formed  the  impression  that  the 
mere  quantitative  aspects  of  the  work  demanded  by  the  col¬ 
lege  have  become  fairly  overwhelming. 

Finally,  by  way  of  conclusion,  I  venture  to  say  that  I 
suppo.se  it  is  necessary  at  times  for  us  schoolma.sters  to 
discuss  topics  of  this  character.  I  never  enter  into  these  dis¬ 
cussions  myself  without  just  a  little  apprehension  that  they 
may  shut  our  eyes  to  far  more  important  aspects  of  our 
business.  If  we  can  discuss  these  things  without  forgetting 
the  great  matters,  well  and  good,  but  at  least  there  seems  to 
me  that  danger. 
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What  are  the  great  matters?  They  seem  to  me  such  as 
these.  The  other  day  at  lunch  in  casual  conversation  with 
a  business  man  he  went  back  to  his  experience  as  a  high- 
school  boy  in  a  little  town  in  Maine.  He  said  there  had  not 
been  a  boy  from  that  high  school  who  went  to  college  since 
anybody  could  remember.  Then  he  told  me  of  the  coming 
into  the  town  as  high-school  teacher  of  a  man  whom  we  both 
knew  very  well,  and  he  said  that  man  had  not  been  in  the 
high  school  a  great  while  before  he  began  to  impress  the 
boys  with  the  notion  that  they  could  do  better  for  themselves 
than  merely  to  complete  that  high-school  course  of  study,  to 
show  them  that  they  were  not  utilizing  the  opportunities  that 
lay  before  them.  Pretty  soon  he  began  to  impress  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  same  idea,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  sent 
a  boy  to  college,  and  then  another  and  another,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  there  has  not  been  a  time  when  that  little 
high  school  in  Maine  has  not  been  represented  by  more  than 
one  student  in  some  American  college.  That  schoolmaster, 
I  venture  to  think,  was  doing  a  great  thing  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  If  he  had  spent  his  entire  time  and  energy,  if  he  had 
allowed  his  attention  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  such  things 
as  time  limits  of  secondary  education,  and  not  in  doing  for 
that  community  what  he  did,  I  think  he  would  have  lost  his 
opportunity. 

Take  another  illustration.  Many  of  you  must  remember 
that  fellow  of  Balliol  College  who  died  early  in  life  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  wonderful  career.  You  remember  that  his  sor¬ 
rowing  associates  erected  upon  the  walls  of  the  chapel  a  tab¬ 
let  in  his  memory.  1  quote  it  to  you  as  my  last  word,  the 
best  thing  I  can  say  as  indicating  the  great  things  about 
which' we  all  need  to  be  concerned  as  we  carry  on  our  school 
work. 

“  He  loved  great  things  and  thought  little  of  himself;  de¬ 
siring  neither  fame  nor  influence,  he  won  the  love  of  men, 
and  was  a  power  in  their  lives;  seeking  no  disciples,  he  taught 
many  to  know  the  greatness  of  the  world  and  of  man’s  mind.” 

George  1.  Aldrich 

SUrERINTKNDKNT  OK  SCHOOLS, 
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A  SIX-YEAR  HIGH-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Toward  the  end  of  his  discourse  Mr.  Aldrich  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  v/hich  the  secondary  schools  find  in  meeting, 
in  four  years,  the  present  college  admission  requirements, 
particularly  the  Harvard  College  admission  re(|uirements.  If 
that  be  the  case,  the  time  limit  of  secondary  education  seems 
a  decidedly  important  question. 

And  because  this  question  involves  other  considerations 
cjuite  as  important  as  the  time  required  to  prepare  pupils  for 
college,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  extending  the 
time  limit  of  secondary  education.^  With  that  in  view  I  have 
placed  before  you  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  about  two 
hundred  school  teachers  and  principals. 

Before  1  come  to  that,  however,  1  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  which  was  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  He 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  these  stages  of  education 
and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  them,  and  hence,  naturally,  no 
agreement  concerning  the  time  at  which  elementary  education 
should  cease  and  secondary  education  should  begin.  What 
I  shall  say  applies  especially  to  the  existing  condition  of 
things;  but  incidentally,  at  least,  I  shall  find  it  j>ossible  to  refer 
to  what  I  should  like  the  conditions  in  secondary  and  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  to  be. 

I  think  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  we  have  assigned 
to  the  elementary  school  (the  pre-high  schot)!,  the  pre-second¬ 
ary  school)  this  particular  task:  to  put  the  child  in  command 
of  the  school  arts,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic;  and,  to  give 
him  also  some  of  the  beginnings  of  general  culture.  The 
emphasis  in  the  elementary  school  is,  of  course,  wisely  placed 
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on  the  acquisition  of  the  school  arts.  But  we  know  that  a 
vast  deal  of  time  has  been  wasted  in  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  school  arts.  In  the  elementary  school  of  a  generation 
ago  it  took  a  lot  of  useless  arithmetical  puzzles  and  tech¬ 
nicalities;  of  meaningless  parsing  and  paraphrasing;  of  spell¬ 
ing  up  and  spelling  down;  of  deadening  re-reading  of  a  single 
reader  in  each  grade  for  several  years;  of  useless  geographical 
statistics ;  it  took  a  lot  of  such  time-consuming  and  profitless 
drill,  in  addition  to  what  was  essential,  to  fill  up  eight  or  nine 
years  of  school  life,  and  to  deaden  hosts  of  children’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  intellectual  pursuits  forever;  but  the  time  was  so  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  feat  was  accomplished. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  acquire 
the  school  arts  in  a  much  shorter  time.  .Our  experiments 
during  the  last  two  decades  or  so  have  taught  us,  I  think, 
that,  in  general,  about  six  years  should  be  assigned  to  the 
elementary-school  course,  the  time  needed  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  school  arts,  the  tools  by  which  culture  is  acquired. 
Further,  that,  during  those  same  years  the  beginnings  of  gen¬ 
eral  culture  should  have  been  undertaken;  and  that  after  six 
years  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  acquisition  of  general 
culture,  while  the  emphasis  on  the  sch(x>l  arts  should  be 
abated,  until  after  the  eighth  year  there  is  no  emphasis  on 
the  school  arts  at  all.  Incidentally  the  school  arts  will  be 
involved,  of  course,  in  further  acquisition. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  jxjint  out  the 
meaning  we  attach  to  “  elementary  education  ”  and  “  sec¬ 
ondary  education,”  today,  ^^.lementary  education  means 
the  acquisition  of  the  school  arts,  together  with  some  begin¬ 
nings  of  general  culture,  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  school  career.  Secondary  education  follows.  It  means 
that  while  the  school  arts  shall  not  be  neglected  at  first,  the 
emphasis  on  them  shall  be  gradually  abated  until  they  dis¬ 
appear,  in  two  years,  let  us  say;  and  that,  thruout  the  re¬ 
maining  period  of  time  while  the  pupil  remains  in  school,  the 
emphasis  shall  l)e  on  the  acquisition  of  general  culture.  ^ 
•^Before  passing  on  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the 
meaning  of  general  culture,  because  1  have  referred  to  it  as 
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necessarily  incorporated  in  the  elementary-school  course  and 
as  forming  the  chief  purpose  of  the  secondary-school  course. 
1  take  it  that  the  acquisiton  of  general  culture  means  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  power  to  appreciate  and  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  resources  and  the  problems  of  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tion.  To  that  end  the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary 
school  both  work. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  g^ve  somewhat  further 
definiteness  to  the  ideas  which  I  have  just  been  expressing. 
These  tables  were  prepared  by  Mr.  George  D.  Pettee,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  University  School,  Cleveland.  He  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  report  on  an  extended  high-school  cur¬ 
riculum;  and  this  committee  made  a  report  at  the  conference 
of  collegiate  and  secondary  instructors  at  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland,  on  November  29,  1902.  “  The  in¬ 

vestigations  of  the  committee,”  he  says,  “  are  condensed  and 
exhibited  in  tabular  form,  as  best  expressing  the  professional 
judgment  and  the  recommendations  of  nearly  two  hundred 
teachers,  principals,  and  school  superintendents,  who  have 
made  detailed  replies  to  the  inquiries  of  the  committee.” 
This  report,  therefore,  represents  a  contemporary  tendency. 
I  should  add  that  Mr.  Pettee  states  in  a  letter  to  me  that  no 
single  individual  and  no  single  school  would  probably  be  con¬ 
tent  with  this  summary  as  a  program  of  studies.  That  is  nol 
the  intention.  The  intention  is  to  represent  the  consensus 
of  opinion  so  far  as  that  consensus  can  be  expressed  in  tabular 
form. 

When  we  examine  the  tables,  we  observe  that  the  ages  in¬ 
dicated  for  secondary  education  are  from  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen.  That  is,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  these  two  hundred  secondary-school  teachers. 
princiiKds,  and  superintendents,  the  time  limit  of  secondary 
education  is  fixed  at  six  years,  and  the  ages  of  the  pupils 
during  that  time  are  fixed  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  yeans. 

Now  precisely  this  periotl  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  is  the  period  of  secondary  education 
as  defined  by  many  private  schools  and  endowed  schooKs. 
They  recogpiized  long  ago  that  four  years,  on  the 
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NOTES. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  give  a  prospectus  adapted  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  scliool,  locality,  or  type  of  pupil.  Radical  changes  within  the  several 
groups  are  wholly  consistent  with  the  proi)osed  outline  as  a  whole.  Adap¬ 
tations  to  the  needs  of  girls  high  schools  may  he  made  in  several  groups 
of  studies.  The  condensation  in  the  present  primary  and  grammar  grades 
is  approved  by  many  teachers  who  have  considered  the  possibility  and  the 
need  of  this  reduction.  The  various  to|)ics  of  arithmetic  which  relate  to 
technical  business  transactions  or  which  are  best  studied  after  the  elements 
of  algebra  and  geometry  are  mastered,  should  be  postponed  to  the  proper 
grades  of  the  high-school  course.  The  following  notes  aim  to  give  brief 
interpretation  to  the  outline  schedule: 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  a  twelve-year-old  pupil  has  neglected  the  technical 
forms  of  English  grammar,  but  has  mastered  a  limited  vocabulary  of  words 
in  reading,  writing,  and  s|>elling.  His  primary  training  should  insure  in¬ 
telligent  reading  and  an  ability  to  write,  in  accurate  English,  simple  stories 
or  themes. 

2.  A  fluency  in  simple  conversation,  reading  and  writing,  and  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  at  about  fourteen  by  a  grammatical  study  of  the  modern  language, 
or  of  Latin. 

3.  .Such  elementary  processes  in  algebraic  equations  as  simplify  or  replace 
arithmetric  processes. 

4.  Concrete  geometry,  constructive  and  mensuralional,  with  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  formal  logic  or  demonstration.  The  essential  computative  and 
structural  facts  of  geometry  (plane  and. solid)  may  be  covered. 

5.  Mental  arithmetic  and  reviews. 

6.  A  carefully  selected  course,  adapted  to  the  several  grades,  and  in¬ 
volving  the  writing  and  personal  correcting  of  frequent  themes. 

7.  Digests  of  boohs,  by  topics  and  character  analyses,  shoidd  be  n)ade, 
and  the  six-year  course  should  cover  a  wide  range  of  reading.  Classical 
students  should  not  neglect  the  study  of  English  and  American  histoiy  nor 
fail  to  know',  at  least  in  substantial  outline,  the  beginnings  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  the  essential  facts  of  mediaeval  and  modem  European 
history.  Pupils  not  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek  should  in  their 
own  tongue  make  a  critical  study  of  Greek  ami  Roman  civilization. 

8.  Political,  historical,  and  commercial  geography,  as  a  complementary 
study  in  the  histi'iy  course. 

It.  A  course  giving  skill  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  materials  and  proc¬ 
esses  used  in  the  laboratory  or  at  the  bench. 

12.  Definite  physical  training  supplementing  the  games,  recess  recreation, 
and  athletic  spurts. 

13.  Singing  anil  vocal  calisthenics. 

14.  The  refined  forms  of  the  art  of  expression.  Practice  in  public  speech 
and  |)reparation  of  formal  essays  and  debates. 

15. '  If  taught  w'ithin  the  school  program,  it  may  properly  displace  some 
other  form  of  manual  training. 

16.  In  this  or  in  the  preceding  year  shouhl  begin  the  regular  college 
preparatory  Latin.  .Students  unlikely  to  enter  college  may  profitably  con¬ 
tinue  Latin  thru  a  year's  translation  of  simple  Latin  prose. 

17.  Largely  commercial  arithmetic,  meeting  the  business  needs  of  boys 
who  leave  school  at  this  age. 

18.  A  student  entering  college  or  technical  school  without  Latin  should 
have  piMctically  a  mastery  of  one  modern  language  and  at  least  a  limited 
faniiliaritv  with  a  second. 

19.  Candidates  for  cla.ssical  courses  in  college  will  need  to  substitute  a 
modern  language  for  this  higher  mathematics. 
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In  general,  the  course  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  will  conform  in 
some  degree  to  the  requirements  of  the  college  or  teclmical  scliool. 

So  long  as  Greek,  or  an  equivalent  language  study,  is  required  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  particular  colleges,  high  schools  and  academies  will  probably 
sacrilice  some  part  of  the  history  or  science  groups,  with  so-called  classical 
pupils. 

THE  SIX-YEAR  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE 

AS  A  PART  OP  THK  COMP1.RTE  CURRICULUM  AND  WITH  A  TKIENNIUM  AS  TilK 
UNIT  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


1 


KDUCATIONAL 

ORDERS 

SCHOOLS 

AGF.S 

PRIMARY 

LOWER 

(Pruiary  School) 

UPPER 

(Grammar  School) 

6  to  9 

g  to  12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

LOWER 

7 

(High  School  or 

12  to  15 

8 

Academy) 

9 

SECONDARY 

UPPER 

10 

(High  School  or 

15  to  18 

11 

Academy) 

12 

COLLEGE 

OK 

TPXIINICAL 

18  to  21 

SCHOOL 

UNIVERSITY 

(Tertiary) 

PROFESSIONAL 

OR 

GRADUATE 

21  to  24 

SCHOOL 

CIIARACTF.RISTICS 


Reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  music. 

The  same,  with  language 
forms,  geography,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  science.  Object 
lessons,  with  familiar  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants,  metals, 
coal,  rain,  snow,  ice, 
brooks,  etc.  Making  of 
collections. 

General  studies,  aiming  at 
the  true  appreciation  of 
nature,  men,  and  books. 
Major  half  of  curriculum 
devoted  to  facts  rather  thari 
to  forms. 

Similar  studies,  in  more 
technical  form.  Processes 
more  exhauslive.  College 
preparatory  courses. 

Greek  begun  only  in  col¬ 
lege  and  forming  the  basis 
of  the  classical  collegiate 
course.  The  college  and 
technical  courses  largely 
free  from  professional 
studies. 

The  age  of  admission,  for 
average  students,  two  years 
lower  than  at  present. 


The  work  of  the  home  and  of  the  kindergarten  may  be  disregarded  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  essentials  of  a  school  curriculum  ;  likewise  the  advanced  courses,  at 
home  and  abroad,  elected  by  speci.ilists.  No  attempt  at  the  solution  of  college 
problems  is  attempted.  The  schedule  outline  which  may  precede  or  follow  the 
extended  high-school  course,  is  here  furnished,  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  the 
three-year  period. 
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basis  of  our  contemporary  elementary  education,  is  too 
short  a  time  to  do  the  work  that  should  be  done 
in  secondary  education.  Consequently  for  a  long  time 
they  have  given  more  than  four  years  to  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  now  pleading  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of 
secondary  education  for  the  public-school  pupil,  too,  so  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  private-school  pupil,  may  profit  by  all  the 
resources  that  the  schools  with  good  teaching  and  good  equip¬ 
ment  can  offer  him. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  foregoing 
summary.  My  object  is  rather  to  call  your  attention  to  it  as 
an  expression  of  a  contemporary  tendency  of  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  superintendents.  It  shows  a  desire  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  six-year  high-school  program. 

You  will  observe  that  the  summary  covers  more  than  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  academic  high  school,  or  of  an  academy. 
It  is,  so  far  as  the  subject-matter  of  secondary  education  (enu¬ 
meration  of  studies)  is  concerned,  a  good  program;  but  you 
will  probably  notice,  also,  that,  as  a  working  program,  it  falls 
very  far  short  of  satisfying  anybody,  except  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  But  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  working  program.  It  is  a  general  scheme  only. 

The  additional  iK>int  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  not  «mply 
because  the  admission  requirements  of  Harvard  College  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish  in  four  years  the 
secondary  education  pupils  ought  to  have  before  they  go  to 
college,  not  simply  because  Harvard  College  has  been  doing 
that,  but  because  we  have  realized  all  along  that  the  secondary 
education  of  boys  and  girls  was  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality, — because  we  have  recognized  that  fact  for  a  long 
time,  and  because  the  colleges  are  assisting  to  promote  the 
spread  of  that  recognition, — we  are  urging  the  extension  of 
the  .secondary-school  course  downward. 

Mr.  Aldrich  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  assimilating  the 
two  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  with  the  high 
school;  and,  further,  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  giving  appro¬ 
priate  secondary  instruction  in  the  grammar  schools  was  the 
want  of  teacher.s.  I  have  always  felt,  however,  that  as  soon 
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as  teachers  of  the  right  sort,  having  the  equipment  which  they 
ought  to  have,  are  demanded  they  will  be  supplied.  I  have 
felt  always  that  if  we  have  fixed  our  minds  on  an  object 
which  we  regard  as  decidedly  worth  attaining,  we  shall  find 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  1  therefore  feel  strongly  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  promote  this  reform  (for  I  regard 
it'  as  such — the  universal  six-year  secondary  course), — the 
first  thing  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  fix  the  six-year  secondary 
school  as  a  desirable  conception  in  the  minds  of  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers.  Having  done  that,  a  demand  for 
teachers  who  can  meet  the  new  requirements  will  be  set  up; 
and  that  demand  will  be  met  by  the  colleges. 

Hence,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  neces.sary,  in  order  to  have 
a  six-year  secondary  program,  to  have  the  first  two  secondary 
grades  in  the  high-school  building.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
necessary  instruction  could  not  be  given  in  the  several  grammar 
schools,  at  least  in  some  of  them;  and  I  see  no  reason  why- 
pupils  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  buildings  where  that 
instruction  is  going  on. 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  discuss  in  detail 
another  kind  of  education  than  that  we  are  now  considering. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  at  least  one  other  kind 
of  education  which  the  secondary  schools  should  supply,  in 
part,  and  the  grammar  schools,  in  part.  I  refer  to  technical 
education — technical  in  the  sen.se  that  it  provides  appropri¬ 
ate  commercial  and  industrial  instruction  for  those  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  grammar  school  who  know  they  cannot  go 
to  school  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  high  .school  for  tho.se  pupils  who  know  they  cannot  go 
on  to  college.  If  our  six-year  secondary  school  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  ]niriK).ses  for  all,  its  privileges  should  be  so  admin- 
i.stered  that  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school 
(first  two  years  of  secondary  instruction),  those  pupils  who 
cannot  go  farther  may  secure  various  kinds  of  technical  train¬ 
ing;  and,  also,  during  the  last  tivo  years  of  the  secondary 
school,  those  pupils  who  cannot  go  to  college  may  secure 
similar,  but  more  advanced,  technical  training. 

Let  me  put  the  thing  in  another  way.  It  does  not  seem  to 
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me  desirable  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  last  two  years  of  our 
grammar  schools  to-day  should  study  foreign  languages.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  advisable  that  all  of  our  pupils  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  should  spend  their  time  entirely  on  what  are 
called  the  academic  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  to 
provide  for  many  of  them  appropriate  vocational  training. 
We  might  have  two  years  of  secondary  academic  training  in 
some  grammar  schools,  and  two  years  of  appropriate  technical 
training  in  some  others;  and  appropriate  technical  training  at 
the  upper  end  of  all  secondary  or  high  schools. 

There  are  always  many  objections  to  a  change  in  contem¬ 
porary  practice,  but  I  believe  that  no  change  is  impracticable 
which  is  deemed  advisable. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

f  Harvard  University 


IV 


THE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  COURSE 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  we  should  add  one  year,  and  better,  two  years,  to  the 
secondary-school  course,  at  least  in  the  well-equipped  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  larger  municipalities.  Some  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  are  influencing  me  I  will  state. 

First,  our  very  much  congested  curriculums  call  for  it. 
For  thirty  or  more  years  we  have  been  driving  one  subject 
after  another  into  them  by  a  sort  of  calking  process  until  every 
available  crack  has  been  filled;  the  old  have  been  cut  down 
too  much,  and  now  most  of  the  studies  are  given  less  time 
than  they  require.  We  have  in  consequence  a  course  too 
full  for  proper  attention  to  be  given  to  the  studies  which  a 
high  school  should  undertake. 

Second,  the  increased  demands  upon  those  pupils  who  are 
to  go  to  college,  I  need  say  little  about.  It  is  enough  if  I 
add  my  own  experience.  Three  years  ago  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say  to  the  pupil  who  came  from  the  grammar  school, 
“  Four  years  is  enough  time  to  get  into  college  if  you  are 
faithful  and  have  fair  ability.”  Now  we  say  to  him,  “  It  is 
pretty  sure  to  take  you  five  years,  but  if  you  are  able  and  a 
hard  worker  we  may  get  thru  in  four.” 

Third,  the  increase  of  the  material  composing  our  text¬ 
books  has  added  to  the  burden.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  hinted  at 
this.  Our  text-book  makers  have  seemed  to  feel  it  necessary 
not  only  to  cover  the  outlines,  but  to  fill  in  the  details.  As 
I  observe  my  algebra  classes  struggling  with  the  elabora¬ 
tions  of  factoring,  and  fractions,  and  simplification,  and 
greatest  common  divisor  which  have  crept  into  the  text¬ 
books,  I  feel  that  I  should  myself  almost  be  compelled  to 
study  algebra  anew  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it. 
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Again,  we  are  beginning  to  call  no  study  unimportant,  and 
to  insist  that  every  one  should  be  given  ample  time  to  pro- 
<luce  its  l^itimate  disciplinary  fruit,  and  so  our  curriculum 
bulges  out  the  more. 

And  last  is  the  demand  for  the  insertion  of  higher  and 
broader  subjects  into  our  courses.  These  are  calling  few 
])ui)ils  of  maturer  minds,  tho.se  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  or 
twenty  years.  The  foregoing  appear  to  me  to  be  the  more 
obvious  reasons  which  are  pressing  us  for  an  increase  of  time. 

I  shall  refer  to  others  later  on. 

'I'here  have  been  three  or  four  attempts  at  a  solution  of 
the  difficulties.  There  is  the  attempt  to  crowd  back  some  of 
the  work  into  the  grammar  schools.  Mr.  Hanus  has  outlined 
for  us  this  morning  a  plan  by  which  this  is  attempted.  It  is 
a  reform  which  I  surely  hope  may  succeed.  But  the  various 
efforts  which  have  been  made  herealxmts  in  this  direction 
have  not  had  a  great  measure  of  success.  We  have  carried 
algebra  and  Latin  and  French  down  into  the  grammar  school, 
and  earnest  and  honest  efforts  -with  well-equipped  teachers 
have  bec’i  put  forth,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it 
has  not  made  the  work  of  the  high  school  much  less. 

A  .second  direction  in  which  there  has  been  a  hope  of  al¬ 
leviation,  if  not  cure,  has  been  that  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  a  better  p.sychology.  Any  relief  to  come  from 
this  ([uarter  would  be  an  e.xceedingly  slow  and  gradual  one, 
and  1  have  no  e.xpectation  of  great  results. 

Again,  in  Boston,  as  in  many  other  places,  we  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  by  what  is  practically  an  eliminating, 
an  actual  weeding-out,  process.  The  introduction  of  a  com- 
l)letely  elective  system  has  confined  the  pupil  to  .somewhat 
narrower  lines,  but  to  more  thorogoing  work.  But  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  entire  list  of  studies  in  the  course  set  before 
him  a  repast  too  large  for  him  to  digest  in  the  time  at  his 
dispo.sal,  and  the  effect  is  to  lead  him  to  say  that,  if  he  is  to 
have  an  oi)portunity  to  get  at  the  g(x>d  things  which  are 
po.ssible  for  him  he  must  remain  longer  in  the  school.  Our 
attempt  then  to  shorten  becomes  a  reason  for  lengthening. 
I’ersonallv  1  am  driven  to  conclusions  which  have  in  the  main 
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been  expressed  by  Superintendent  Balliet.  J,n  view  of  the 
discussion  of  certain  aspects  of  this  question  this  winter,  the 
introduction  of  it  here  is  timely.  Two  or  three  considera¬ 
tions  hearing-  ujKjn  it  1  will  ju.st  suggest  and  leave  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  add  a  year  or  two  to  our  courses  would 
be  simply  following  the  line  of  high-school  evolution.  Prac¬ 
tically,  we  have  added  a  year  to  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  in  the  past  forty  years.  Practically,  also,  we  have 
added  a  year  to  the  age  of  the  high-school  pupil  at  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Then,  too,  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  of  earning  a  livelihood  of  which  we  hear 
much  in  these  days.  The  high-school  graduate  does  not  now 
stand  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  community  where  he  did  in 
the  sixties.  He  does  not  stand  out  so  prominently.  His 
struggle  is  greater;  he  is  not  so  differentiated  from  the  great 
body  which  the  grammar  school  turns  out.  Should  we  not 
try  to  help  him  regain  his  standing  by  giving  him  a  better 
equipment? 

Further,  we  now  turn  away  our  boys  and  girls  at  the  very 
most  valuable  period  of  their  education,  most  valuable  at  least 
up  to  that  age.  A  year  then  is  worth  any  two  preceding. 
As  a  rule  they  have  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  importance 
of  study  and  have  just  learned  how  to  work.  Certain  branches 
can,  too,  be  undertaken  at  that  time  with  far  greater  profit. 
At  eighteen  a  young  man,  in  my  judgment,  is  just  ready  to 
do  good  work  in  civics,  and  before  that  age  is  too  immature 
to  accomplish  much  in  economics.  History  begins  to  open 
to  him  its  real  value,  and  he  begins  to  attain  that  appreciation 
of  literature  we  all  wish  for  him.  So  that  1  am  led  to  say, 
“  Use  all  the  means  possible  to  hold  the  young  men  and  women 
that  they  may  be  under  the  better  and  bigher  influences  of 
the  school.”  This  may  call  for  another  and  a  superior  grade 
of  teacher,  a  change  which  surely  will  not  harm  our  schools. 

In  taking  this  position  I  am  far  from  any  intention  to 
antagonize  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  I  urge  most  earnestly 
that  the  Ixjy  who  is  destined  for  the  higher  institution  should 
go  as  now,  for  I  believe  it  better  that  he  come  under  the 
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influences  of  college  life.  I  am  thinking  of,  and  pleading  for, 
him  who  is  deLarred  from  these,  but  who  might  be  induced 
to  undertake  further  study  if  he  could  remain  in  school  at 
home.  In  this  matter  1  find  myself  inclined  to  dissent  from 
the  position  of  Mr.  Balliet. 

A  most  practical  bearing  of  this  (juestion  is  uikmi  the  matter 
of  preparation  for  the  i)rofessional  school.  In  it  lies  the 
.solution  of  the  difhculty  so  forcibly  brought  to  our  attention 
of  late.  We  are  clearly  to  have  two  classes  of  professional 
schools,  which  may  be  called,  if  you  please,  the  Harvard  type 
and  the  Yale  type.  At  Cambridge  every  man  tnust  be  a  col- 
lege  graduate,  and  let  not  Harvard  abate  an  iota  of  its  de¬ 
mands.  Let  Vale  continue  to  receive  whom  and  when  she 
will,  but  let  those  schools  which  follow  the  latter  set  a  respect¬ 
able  standard  of  admission  and  call  upon  the  secondary 
school  to  bring  their  pupils  up  to  it.  It  would  seem  that, 
in  general,  one  or  two  years  should  be  called  for  beyond  the 
present  high-school  product.  I  am  pained,  fretpiently,  by 
having  boys  come  to  me  when  nearing  the  cU)se  of  their 
high-school  work  and  informing  me  that  they  are  going 
to  some  law  school  or  some  medical  schot)!.  To  me  they 
are  clearly  disqualified  for  such  work,  they  are  too  young 
and  immature  and  mentally  undisciplined,  and  yet  they 
are  received  by  the  professional  schcx)!  and  .somehow 
get  on.  It  would  seem  that  the  standard  of  admission  to 
that  class  of  school  should  be  lifted.  If  we  are  to  take 
the  oi)inions  of  college  men  which  have  this  winter  been  so 
freely  given  forth,  alxmt  two  years  on  the  top  of  the  present 
secondary  school  would  be  required.  I  am  as  yet  unable  to 
Ivelieve  that  the  college  proper  has  anything  to  fear  from 
carrying  out  my  plan  in  the  high  .school.  In  fact  1  must 
agree  with  one  eminent  college  president  of  New  England, 
who  has  said  to  me  that  he  thought  it  would  ultimately  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  numbers  in  the  college,  because  many  men 
and  women  would  be  led  along  the  path  of  higher  education 
so  far  that  they  would  get  clearer  views  of  the  things  beyond. 

I  shall  be  excused  for  bringing  uj)  again  a  jX)int  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Balliet.  I  refer  to  the  relation  of  this  matter 
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to  such  institutions  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  really  a  phase  of  the  professional-school  question. 
The  boy  begins  there  his  preparation  for  life  occupation  and 
at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  We  all  understand 
and  feel  that  he  should  have  broader  and  deeper  foundations 
built  under  him.  It  would  seem  that  the  Institute  would 
welcome  such  a  policy  as  I  am  advocating. 

I  want  to  speak,  in  closing,  only  of  the  relation  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man  of  business.  For  the  bulk  of  them,  study  ends  when 
they  leave  school.  A  few  go  to  college,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  their  professional  study,  so  to  call  it, 
begins  when  they  leave  us,  and  all  too  frequently  it  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  whose  tendency  is  neither  broadening  nor  uplifting. 
I  raise  the  question  whether  the  secondary  school  has  not  a 
duty  to  perform  for  the  community  in  striving  to  put  forth 
a  broader,  maturer  man,  one  better  equipped  for  the  higher 
phases  of  mercantile  work.  If  there  is  one  occupation,  pro¬ 
fession  if  you  will,  that  needs  just  the  training  that  two  added 
years  would  give,  it  is  just  this.  Shall  we  not  confer  a  great 
fxMDn  on  the  community  if  we  succeed  in  holding  our  pupils 
until  we  are  able  to  give  them  those  things  that  lift  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  best  of  life,  together  with  some  grasp  of 
the  deeper  questions  of  citizenship  and  economics,  in  order 
that  they  may  more  successfully  compete  in  influence  and 
power  with  the  men  and  women  from  the  higher  schools? 
This  may  seem,  to  many,  to  be  a  dream,  but  it  is  a  dream 
which  will,  I  trust,  have  its  gradual  fulfillment  in  our  larger 
municipalities,  until  the  high  school  shall  become  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  real  sense  the  college  of  the  common  people. 

Charles  J.  Lincoln 

IlKAn  Mastkr  op  tup.  Dorciirstfr  High  School, 

Boston 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  Balliet’s  paper,  of  which  I  have  just  read  the  abstract 
(I  could  not  get  here  early  enough  to  hear  it),  proposes  that 
America  adopt  the  German  system.  The  system  he  advo¬ 
cates  is  emphatically  the  German  method;  it  has  been  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  We  have  had  a  different 
method.  It  is  possible  that  America  will  come  to  the  German 
method  in  process  of  time;  but  before  we  propose  deliberately 
to  adopt  the  German  method,  it  seems  to  me  we  had  belter 
try  to  reform  and  improve  our  own. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  this. room  knows  just  where  the 
improvements  ought  to  be  effected  in  the  scheme  of  Ameri¬ 
can  elementary  and  secondary  education.  We  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  doubt  about  the  places  where  improve¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  made.  To  begin  with,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  be  any  line  of  demarcation,  any  natural  division  be¬ 
tween  elementary  and  secondary  education.  For  my  own 
part,  I  find  no  line  in  human  nature  which  divides  elementary 
from  secondary  education,  'fhe  distinction  between  child¬ 
hood  and  adolescence  seems  to  me  vague.  The  process  of 
education  ought  to  be  all  one  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
a  steady  development  and  growth  under  conditions  which 
gradually  give  greater  and  greater  freedom,  and  develop  more 
and  more  self-control. 

What  has  caused  the  artificial  divisions  into  ])eriods  which 
to-day  are  in  common  use?  I  suppose  that  the  small  pri¬ 
mary  school,  which  received  the  youngest  children  was  held 
to  he  most  conveniently  placed  when  it  was  near  the  homes 
of  the  few  little  children  that  went  to  it.  That  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  Boston  when  I  was  a  lx)y.  The  little 
primary  schools  stootl  near  the  homes  of  the  little  children 
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that  were  expected  to  attend  them.  As  the  children  grew 
up,  it  was  supposed  they  could  safely  go,  say,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  home,  or  half  a  mile;  so  the  segregations  were 
larger,  in  a  larger  building  called  the  grammar  school,  which 
had  a  program  of  its  own.  Then,  when  children  got  to  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  was  supposed  they  could 
go  from  all  over  Boston  to  one  much  finer  building,  the  high 
school.  One  high  school  was  enough  for  the  city ;  the  children 
could  come  from  all  over  the  city  to  that  single  building.  .It 
was  convenient  to  .segregate  in  one  building  those  few  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  to  go  to  higher  levels  of  education. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  the  distinctions  between 
primary,  grammar,  and  high-school  education.  They  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  distance  the  child  was  supposed  to  be  competent 
to  go  from  home,  and  in  the  size  of  the  groups  which  could 
be  so  segregated.  Is  not  that  the  mechanical  origin  of  a 
very  serious  difficulty  in  public  .schools  as  they  exist  to-day? 

Can  we  see  any  dividing  line  at  all  in  the  continuous  proc¬ 
ess  of  education  which  might  perhaps  define  two  dissimilar 
epochs?  I  must  confe.ss  that  1  discern  but  one  such  epoch¬ 
marking  line  in  the  whole  process  of  education, — the  line  at 
which  a  boy  or  girl  had  better  go  away  from  home  for  fur¬ 
ther  training. 

Nations  differ  somewhat  in  placing  this  line.  I'he  German 
puts  it  at  nineteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  'I'hat  is  about  the 
age  at  which  English  boys  leave  schools  and  go  to  univer¬ 
sities.  Among  the  French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  this  limit 
is  placed  at  least  a  year  earlier.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  and  girls  have  generally  arrived  at  a  formed  char¬ 
acter  by  the  time  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  moral  quality  of  the  child  is  in  most  cases — 
not  in  all — determined  by  that  time.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  age  to  be  a  good  one  for  taking  the  child  out  of  the  home, 
and  putting  him  or  her  into  a  gronp  of  contemporaries  for 
the  further  pursuit  of  education,  giving  the  child  a  great  deal 
more  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  life  than  it  has  had 
before.  I  know  no  other  natural  dividing  line  in  education. 
Puberty  does  not  seem  to  me  to  afford  any  distinct  line  of 
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division.  I  think  it  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  American 
education  to  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children  de¬ 
prived  of  this  opportunity  of  liberty  until  they  are  twenty 
years  of  age.  That  is  altogether  too  long  to  wait  for  the 
liberty  in  which  the  highest  training  must  be  procured, — the 
only  atmosphere  in  which  the  highest  training  of  mind  and 
character  can  ever  be  procured.  I  take  that  to  l>e  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  in  a  country  whose  institutions  are  based,  or 
used  to  be  based,  on  bold  conceptions  of  individual  and  social 
liberty. 

Adopting  for  the  moment  this  age  of  eighteen  as  the  age 
at  which  our  boys  and  girls  had  better  go  away  from  their 
homes,  or  from  day  schools,  to  the  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  technical  schools,  what  better  use  can  be  made  of  the 
years  before  eighteen?  That,  I  hoped,  was  the  question  be¬ 
fore  this  body  to-day.  I  thought  also  it  was  the  lower  grade 
that  was  going  to  attract  attention  rather  than  the  upper. 
The  scheme  which  is  on  the  board  before  us  of  course  deals 
with  that  subject. 

The  needed  changes  are  really  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  studies  in  these  twelve  years  from  si.x  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Do  we  not  all  know  that  the  very  peculiar  segrega¬ 
tion  of  studies  in  what  we  now  call  the  high  school  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  thing  for  the  mass  of  school  children  from  six  to  four¬ 
teen?  Do  we  not  all  know,  for  instance,  that  the  postponement 
of  the  attack  on  languages  until  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old 
is  entirely  erroneous  and  injurious?  Do  we  not  all  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  child  of  nine  can  very  profitably  attack  any  for¬ 
eign  language,  ancient  or  modern?  Do  we  not  all  know  it 
to  l>e  preposterous  that  serious  observation  studies  should  be 
])ostponed  to  fourteen?  We  were  just  reminded  that  botany 
is  not  taught  even  at  fourteen.  There  are  beginnings  of 
what  may  be  called  nature  studies  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
these  are  helpful  and  ho])eful;  but  observation  studies  are  not 
pursued  in  the  lower  grades  to  anything  like  the  degree  they 
ought  to  be,  being  not  attacked  early  enough  or  with  vigor 
enough.  Observation  studies  and  language  studies,  with  the 
barest  elements  of  arithmetic  and  genmetr}',  are  the  proper 
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materials  for  the  lower  grades  of  school  life.  But  many  of 
these  desirable  studies  for  the  first  eight  grades  have  been 
held  back  and  kept  for  the  high  school, — that  is,  kept  for  a 
small  proportion  of  all  the  children  in  the  land.  Every  child  in 
the  land  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  attack  languages. 
Every  child  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  get  far  ahead, — not, 
of  course,  in  an  elaborate  or  very  systematic  way — in  obser¬ 
vation  studies:  in  botany,  zoology,  and  physics.  What 
hinders  this  result?  dlie  greatest  hindrance  is  the  actual 
holding  back  of  many  of  these  .studies  for  the  high  school. 
One  of  the  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  is  a  six-year  course  in 
the  high  school.  That  would  be  a  gain,  because  it  would  enable 
the  high  school  to  deal  with  several  of  the  subjects  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  more  effective  way  and  at  an  earlier  age.  We 
have  had  some  opportunities  to  study  this  (|uestion.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  academies  and  private  scluxds  in  the 
country  which  have  already  done  this  very  thing.  They 
have  the  privilege  of  keeping  their  children  for  six  and  some¬ 
times  eight  years;  and  1  hear  from  masters  of  such  .schools  on 
every  hand  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  preparing  boys 
for  Harvard  College  under  those  conditions  by  the  time  they 
are  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  four  ca.ses  this  year  I  have 
been  asked,  “  What  can  the  boy  do  who  is  ready  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  from  my  sc1uk>1  before  he  is  seventeen  years  of  age? 
What  would  you  advise  him  to  do, — go  to  college,  or  s])end 
the  year  till  he  is  eighteen  years  old  in  some  other  way?  ” 
We  may  be  perfectly  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  we 
could  get  a  six-year  high-school  course  thruout  the  country, 
the  difficulties  of  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  college,  or  technical 
school,  by  the  time  they  are  eighteen,  would  absolutely  dis¬ 
appear,  under  the  existing  reciuirements  for  admission  to  col¬ 
leges  and  technical  schools.  'Fhe  trouble,  and  the  whole 
trouble  from  the  high-school  point  of  view,  is  that  the  school 
has  but  four  years  to  fit  for  college  in,  whereas  the  whole  proc¬ 
ess  thru  the  twelve  grades  ought  to  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
sired  result. 

Shall  1  be  answered  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  American 
schools  to  fit  children  for  college  or  technical  school?  I 
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answer  that  a  course  of  school  training  which  would  fit  for 
colleges  and  technical  schools  is  the  best  course  for  all  the 
children,  no  matter  at  what  age  it  may  be  interrupted,  if  that 
course  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  a  due  proi>ortion  of  hand 
work  and  music.  1  noticed  just  now  that  this  audience 
laughed  when  music  was  mentioned.  I  wondered  why.  Music 
is  a  culture  subject,  if  there  is  one  in  the  w^orld,  and  music 
was  an  element  in  the  first  course  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge:  Lingua,  tropus,  ratio,  nutne- 
rus,  tonus,  angulus,  astra.  I  mention  with  pleasure  that  we 
have  this  year  admitted  among  the  subjects  which  may  be 
counted  for  admission  both  to  Harvard  College  and  to  the 
I^awrence  Scientific  School  harmony  as  the  elementary  sub¬ 
ject  in  music,  and  counterpoint  as  the  advanced. 

My  argument,  therefore,  on  the  limits  of  .secondary  educa¬ 
tion  tends  to  show  that  the  lower  limit  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  moved  down;  and  the  farther  down  you  can 
get  it,  the  better.  Rut  I  should  like  to  go  beyond  that,  and  to 
urge  on  you  that  there  is  no  distinct  limit  at  all  between  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  that  the  organization 
should  be  all  one  from  six  years  of  age  to  eighteen,  and  should 
be  expressly  developed  as  a  unified,  progressive  thing. 

I  have  heard  once  more  to-day  an  objection  to  the  present 
program  of  high  schools  which  I  have  often  heard  l>efore, — 
namely,  that  there  are  now  too  many  subjects  in  high-school 
courses.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are 
not  as  many  subjects  demanded  of  the  present  high-school 
pupil  in  the  city  of  Roston  as  there  were  in  the  first  high- 
school  course  that  v\'as  ever  adopted  for  that  city,  namely, 
the  course  laid  out  by  Mr.  (ieorge  R.  b'mer.son  when  the 
English  high  school  was  first  established  in  Roston.  That 
program  contained  more  sid)jects  than  are  recpiired  now  of 
any  pupil  in  the  Roston  high  schools,  yet  the  course  in  the 
first  Engli.sh  high  school  was  all  rc(|uircd  of  every  pupil.  We 
should  observe  very  carefully  this  distinction  in  considering 
school  programs, — the  distinction  between  the  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  taught  and  the  number  of  subjects  re(|uired  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil.  In  short,  the  remedy  for  too  great  a  number 
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of  subjects  in  the  high  school  is  election  among  subjects,  the 
remedy  which  was  long  ago  forced  upon  the  colleges  of 
this  country  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  they  were 
required  to  teach.  There  is  the  same  remedy  for  too  many 
subjects  in  the  high  school.  Don’t  force  them  all  on  any 
pupil,  but  give  the  pupils  their  choice  under  reasonable  regu¬ 
lations. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  how'  far  the  city  of  Boston  has  gone 
in  this  resi>ect  in  its  evening  high  school.  It  struck  me  that 
the  evening  high  school  was  more  truly  an  institution  of  the 
higher  learning  than  any  of  the  day  high  schools.  At  any 
rate,  it  offers  more  advanced  subjects  to  its  pupils. 

The  remedy  thruout  the  entire  course  of  education,  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  for  too  many  subjects,  is  simply 
the  selection  of  subjects  by  individual  pupils.  That  is  one 
of  the  very  great  advantages  of  the  elective  system  in  general, 
— that  it  prevents  the  dispersion  of  the  individual  mind  over 
too  many  topics.  That  is  to  say,  it  enables  the  individual 
pupil  to  be  thoro.  This  principle  of  many  subjects  taught, 
few  being  selected  simultaneously  by  the  individual  pupil, 
should  in  my  judgment  l>egin  very  low  down  in  any  large 
school  system.  It  certainly  must  begin  by  ten  years  of  age 
if  we  are  to  get  successful  results  in  any  large  urban  system. 
Too  many  subjects  should  not  be  forced  on  any  individual 
pupil.  There  is  help  and  promise  there  for  the  great  task  of 
laying  out  anew  the  course  of  education  from  six  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  Univrrritv 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

I  suppose  that  we  all,  as  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis¬ 
tresses,  agree  unanimously  that  we  want  more  money  to 
carry  on  schools.  Well,  a  much  larger  numl>er  of  people 
will  agree  unanimously  that  they  want  more  money  to  build 
and  pave  streets,  and  there  are  still  other  people  who  would 
agree  unanimously  that  the  city  must  provide  itself  with 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  gymnasiums  and  bathhouses, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  1'hey  all  agree  unanimously,  each 
set  of  people,  in  favor  of  the  object  which  is  nearest  their 
hearts.  So  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  us  to  agree  that  the 
larger  the  sum  of  money  we  can  get  the  better,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  by  a  very  easy  course  of  reasoning  that  we 
need  more  money. 

I  .saw  in  the  paper  this  morning  the  retinest  made  by  the 
Schoolhonse  Commissioners  of  Boston,  that  authority  might 
be  given  to  Ijorrow  this  coming  year  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  for  new  schcKdhonses  and  school  sites,  and  that  that  was 
cut  down  by  the  bine  pencil  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  made  a  million.  It  ought  to  be  at  this  moment  five  mil¬ 
lions.  We  are  mode.st  and  ask  for  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
we  get  a  million. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  theN^ 
taxpayer  has  his  rights,  that  it  is  not  .safe  for  the  educational 
authorities  to  go  far  and  away  in  advance  of  the  taxpayer’s 
ability  to  follow  you  in  his  appreciation  of  your  efforts  and 
in  his  payment  of  your  demands. 

Take  it  in  a  town.  The  superintendent  and  his  scIkk)!  com¬ 
mittee  have  to  deal  directly  with  the  people.  They  know 
that  they  will  be  supported  in  the  effort  to  have  good  schools 
just  so  far  as  they  can  prove  to  the  i)eople  that  the  sclunds 
are  good,  really  good  as  they,  the  people,  apprehend  gcxMl- 
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ness.  A  superintendent  and  school  committee  who  get  far 
and  away  beyond  what  the  people  are  prepared  for  will  be 
apt  to  find  a  reaction  setting  in, — “  a  war  upon  the  fads,”  as  it 
is  sometimes  called, — and  a  school  committee  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  frills  and  the  fads,  a  school  com¬ 
mittee  to  promote  ”  economic  reform,”  as  some  people  would 
prefer  to  call  it.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  educational 
people,  the  superintendent  and  teachers  with  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  money-giving  people, 
and  they  can  arrive  at  their  decision  by  means  of  a  first-hand 
discussion. 

When  you  come  to  the  city  organization  the  matter  at  once 
becomes  more  complicated.  The  school  committee  and 
those  associated  with  them  are  always  ready  to  urge  the  needs 
of  the  schools  for  more  money.  The  city  council,  if  it  be  the 
money-granting  power,  having  its  attention  fixed  on  other 
items  of  expenditure,  is  very  apt  to  assume  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  the  school  committee.  The  school  commit¬ 
tee  stands  for  enlarging  the  usefulness  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  system,  and  consequently  asks  for  more  and  more 
money.  Progress  in  the  schools  always  means  more  money, 
they  say.  But  the  city  council  is  apt  to  assume  the  opposite 
attitude  and  say  to  the  school  authorities,  “  You  are  extrav¬ 
agant,  your  estimate  must  be  cut  down.  We  cannot  and  we 
will  not  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  in  order  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  the  school  administration.”  That  is  the  state 
of  mind  which  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  and  the  two  powers 
come  to  an  issue  or  open  conflict  now  and  then,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  dispute  has  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  tbe 
people. 

To  illustrate;  I  cai»  recall  one  or  two  occasions  witbin  the 
last  twenty-five  years  when  the  estimates  presented  by  the 
school  committee  to  tbe  city  council  were  very  largely  cut 
down,  for  the  reason  that  the  Mayor  or  the  aldermen  or  the 
common  council  thought  that  too  much  money  was  going  to 
education,  and  not  enough  to  pavements,  bridges,  etc.  'flie 
school  committe  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  however,  had 
power  to  make  contracts  which  would  last  thru  the  calendar 
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_year,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
such  contracts.  If  the  school  committee  chose,  as  it  did 
choose  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  say,  “  In  order  to  save 
the  money  which  you  have  subtracted  from  our  estimate,  we 
will  close  the  schools  say,  on  the  ist  of  March,”  the  city 
council  has  never  been  willing  to  join  issue  and  go  to  the 
people.  No  city  council  has  dared  to  submit  an  issue  of  that 
kind  to  the  people,  knowing  perfectly  well  in  which  way  the 
people  would  settle  it.  Such  a  settlement  would  prove  two 
things;  that  the  people  believed  in  their  schools  and  believed 
in  spending  all  the  money  which  ought  to  be  spent  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  as  they  had  been  sustained. 

I  find  that  my  mind  is  running  on  Boston,  and  that  is 
natural,  perhaps.  In  order  to  do  away  with  the  possibility 
of  coming  into  conflict  with  the  school  committee,  the  Mayor 
some  years  ago  proposed  a  new  law  providing  that  the  school 
committee  should  make  its  own  assessments,  the  city  council 
should  make  its  assessments,  both  confined  by  a  definite  limit. 
The  limit  was  to  be  $10.50  on  every  thousand  of  the  average 
valuation  for  the  past  three  years.  Of  that  $10.50,  $3  and 
no  more  might  go  to  the  schools,  and  the  rest  to  other  city 
purposes.  Now  the  school  board  has  to  face,  not  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  or  a  hostile  city  council,  but  a  statute  which 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  application  to  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

Under  the  administration  of  a  body  like  the  Boston  school 
committee,  a  legi.slative  body  consisting  of  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  all  the  money  available  in 
any  year  will  be  appropriated  and  spent  in  that  year.  Such 
a  thing  as  carrying  over  any  considerable  une.xpended  bal¬ 
ance  from  this  year  to  the  next  seems  to  be  entirely  foreign 
from  the  habit  of  thought  engendered  in  a  legislative  body 
either  large  or  small.  We  have  just  witnessed  the  close  of  a 
congress  which  has  appropriated  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  you  may  go  to  the  smallest  legislative  body  and  you 
will  see  the  same  phenomenon.  All  legislative  bodies,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  sane  men,  will 
appropriate  and  spend  all  the  money  they  can  get  hold  of. 
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Therefore,  it  is  somewhat  inconvenient  to  work  with  a  fixe(f 
statutory  limit  on  expenditures  or  on  appropriations. 

This  was  illustrated  this  last  winter  very  strikingly  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  All  the  money  coming  to  the  schools  under  the  stat¬ 
ute  was  appropriated,  and  the  item  for  coal  and  wood  for 
heating  purposes  was  $92,000.  That  item  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  was  fixed  before  we  had  heard  of  the  coal  strike  in 
Pennsylvania.  Well,  the  strike  in  the  coal  mines  came,  and 
we  found  the  price  of  coal  running  up  so  that  this  coming 
year  it  will  be  necessary  to  appropriate  $200,000,  more  than 
double,  for  coal  and  wood.  Inasmuch  as  the  former  appro¬ 
priation  went  close  up  to  the  statutory  limit,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal  has  just  left  the  school  board  a  little  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  in  a  hole,  with  no  means  of  getting  the 
other  hundred  thousand  dollars  except  by  cutting  down  the 
teachers’  salaries  or  by  cutting  off  some  of  the  “  frills  and 
the  fads,”  or  by  going  to  the  legislature  and  asking  for  leave 
to  transfer  money  for  running  expenses  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  school  buildings.  This  is  inconvenient. 

I  thought  that  you  might  be  interested  in  glancing  at  the 
items  on  a  tax  bill.  But  before  I  read  these  items  I  must  tell 
a  bit  of  history. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  all  thru  the  city  about  the  extravagance,  the  sense¬ 
less  extravagance  of  the  school  de])artment.  Of  course  we 
all  understand  much  of  that  talk  was  for  political  purposes, 
intended  for  political  consum])tion.  but  still  it  impressed  a 
good  many  people’s  minds,  and  it  was  the  general  belief 
about  election  day  that  the  school  committee  was  a  very  ex¬ 
travagant  body,  and  that  for  the  city  council  to  yield  to  its 
extravagant  demands  for  money  was  almost  criminal.  It 
was  also  believed  that  a  city  council  ought  to  be  elected  that 
would  keep  the  school  department  down  to  where  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  matter  of  expenses.  Some  clever  men  devised 
this  notion,  that  on  every  tax  bill  that  was  issued  there 
should  be  printed  a  .statement  of  what  the  tax  rate  was — 
say  $14.80 — and  that  the  tax  rate  for  the  schools  should 
also  be  printed,  so  that  the  people  might  have  a  chance  to 
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see  how  enormously  extravagant  the  school  board  was.  Well, 
they  did  that,  and  they  rather  hugged  themselves  and  threw 
a  few  bouquets  to  each  other  over  the  cleverness  of  their  in¬ 
vention.  But  the  result  was  curious.  People  looked  at  their 
tax  bills  and  said:  “General  tax  rate,  $14.80;  for  public- 
school  expenditures,  $2.98.  Oh,  is  that  all?  Is  that  all^ 
After  all  this  talk  about  the  extravagance  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  is  that  all  they  spend?  Well,  they  ought  to  have 
more.”  So  the  whole  device  of  printing  this  thing  on  the 
tax  bill  turned  out  to  be  something  of  a  boomerang.  This 
happened  some  years  ago. 

Still  this  tax  bill  for  1902,  which  1  hold  in  my  hand, 
gives  this  information  to  the  taxpayer.  It  says  the  State 
tax  is  $1.07,  county  tax,  $0.89;  city  tax,  $12.84;  total,  $14.80 
on  $1000.  Then  the  statement  is  made  that  of  the  city  rate, 
$12.84,  $-*98,  is  for  public  school  expenditures.  I'hen  to 
give  the  inquiring  taxpayer  more  information,  we  have  the 
detail  of  the  general  appropriation,  and  it  appears  that  the 
school  department  is  down  for  a  larger  item  than  any  other 
department.  It  may  be  interesting  if  1  read  a  few  of  these 
figures.  Beginning  with  the  top  of  the  column  I  read:  “  For 
the  school  department  $3,494,487.69  ” — three  millions  and  a 
half,  practically,  d'hen  comes  the  street  department,  $3,213,- 
000;  you  .see  it  is  not  as  large  as  the  school  department,  but 
it  is  still  very  large.  Then  comes  the  interest  on  the  city 
debt,  $2,117,000.  The  police  department,  a  million  and 
three-(iuarters.  Sinking  fund,  a  million  and  a  third.  (I 
am  rounding  these  numbers.)  d'he  lamp  department,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  Public  institution.s,  hospital  depart¬ 
ment,  parks,  etc.,  for  smaller  amounts;  and  then  there  is  $iv- 
010,000  for  county  expense.s,  about  a  (juarter  of  a  million 
more  for  interest  on  the  county  debt,  and  then  two  and  one- 
half  millions  for  general  purposes.  ’I'otal,  $19,425,152.69.  So 
that  the  school  department  is  down  for  the  largest  item  in 
that  list,  and  it  takes  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  appro¬ 
priation. 

Now  to  see  whether  the  city  was  going  forward  or  back¬ 
ward  in  the  mattter,  I  put  together  a  few  figures  from  former 
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years  in  order  to  compare  with  this.  This  year  the  school 
appropriation  is  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1886,  the 
financial  year,  the  school  appropriation  amounted  to  fifteen 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  appropriation.  Ten  years 
later,  1895-96,  the  ratio  was  precisely  the  same,  down  to 
the  first  decimal  place.  Last  year  the  school  appropriation 
amounted  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  total — an  advance  of 
one-half  per  cent.  As  I  say,  this  year  there  is  another 
advance  of  two  per  cent.,  carrying  it  up  to  eighteen 
per  cent..  The  average  valuation  for  the  last  three  years, 
forming  the  basis  on  which  this  money  is  raised,  is  $1,114,- 
501,306.  Those  are  large  sums  of  money,  but  Iloston  is  a 
large  city  and  a  rich  city,  and  it  may  be  that  we  ought  to 
spend,  instead  of  eighteen  per  cent.,  twenty  per  cent,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Theoretically  1  am  willing  to  accept 
that  conclusion,  but,  as  a  practical  man,  I  cannot  promi.se 
myself  very  great  success  in  laboring  with  a  view  of  per¬ 
suading  people  generally  to  adopt  the  same  conclusion. 

If  I  am  not  taking  too  long  a  time,  I  want  to  point  out 
briefly,  if  I  can,  the  situation  with  regard  to  new  schoolhouses 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  rapidly-increasing 
number  of  children. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  public  sc1kk)1s  of  Boston 
has  been  growing  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  at  an  average 
rate  of  2500  children  a  year.  Last  year  there  was  an  in- 
craese  of  about  3000,  and  this  year,  in  October,  when  I  put 
the  figures  together,  I  found  that  the  increase  between  Oc¬ 
tober  and  October  had  been  3620.  Now,  what  does  that 
mean?  It  means,  first,  a  great  demand  for  temporary 
accommodations.  It  was  necessary  to  build  between  forty 
and  fifty  portable  buildings  last  summer,  each  building  to 
contain  fifty  pupils,  and  there  we  stowed  away  this  large  in¬ 
crease  which  I  have  just  spoken  of. 

That  is  only  the  beginning.  By  com])aring  the  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  pupils  year  by  year  with  the  annual 
outlay  for  schoolhouse  sites  and  new  buildings  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  pretty  accurate  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  cost  entailed  upon  the  city  by  a  given  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  pupils.  By  going  back  thirty  years 
I  find  that  the  cost  entaileil  upon  the  city  in  this  way  was 
formerly  much  less  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Changes  in  the  style  of  building,  necessitated  by  the  building 
laws,  applicable  to  the  city,  and  necessitated,  too,  by  a  stand¬ 
ard  insisted  upon  by  the  people,  have  increased  the  cost.  It 
is  a  moderate  statement  to  make  now  when  I  say  that  a 
child  added  to  the  public-school  enrollment  of  the  city  of 
Boston  entails  upon  the  city  for  new  buildings  and  school 
sites  an  outlay  of  $250.  'I'hat  is  a  moderate  estimate.  'Phere- 
fore,  the  3620  additional  pupils,  you  will  see.  entail  upon 
the  city  ultimately — supposing  it  to  be  a  permanent  addition 
— an  outlay  of  $900,000.  In  other  words,  what  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  borrow  this  year,  one  million  of  dollars,  is  hardly 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  current  needs  created  by 
this  growth  in  the  number  of  children.  And  yet  that  mil¬ 
lion  is  needed,  not  to  cover  current  needs  at  all,  but  to 
cover  needs  that  accumulated  fopr,  five,  or  six  years  ago.  A 
growth  of  2500  pupils  per  year,  you  see,  entails  a  cost  of 
$625,000,  considerably  over  half  a  million.  The  outlay  for 
new  buildings  was  less  than  half  of  that  amount  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  to-day  the  city  of  Boston  is  several  years 
behind  in  point  of  providing  adequate  accommodations  for 
the  children  that  are  crowded  into  its  schools. 

They  have  been  borrowing  money  and  will  continue  to  bor¬ 
row  money  for  some  time  to  come  in  order  to  cover  the 
accumulated  needs,  and,  meanwhile,  little  is  done  for  current 
needs.  Last  year  the  law  allowed  the  school  committee  to 
assess  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  to  cover  current  needs. 
The  existing  law  recognizes  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
current  needs,  and  gives  the  school  committee  power  to  levy 
an  assessment,  forty  cents  on  a  thousand  dollars  of  valua¬ 
tion.  That,  last  year,  would  have  given  the  sch(x>l  com¬ 
mittee  $446,000  with  whii-h  to  meet  these  accumulating  cur¬ 
rent  needs.  The  school  committee  did  its  part,  made  the 
assessment,  but,  unfortuu.''tcly,  his  Honor  the  Mayor  did  not 
see  fit  to  approve  fd  that  iction,  and  so  the  year  has  i)as.sed 
without  raising  any  new  money  by  taxation.  But  you  see 
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if  we  cannot  borrow  the  money  and  cannot  raise  it  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  we  have  got  to  allow  our  scholars  to  accumulate,  and 
wait  for  something  to  happen.  It  is  not  always  clear  to  see 
what. 

Well,  after  all,  I  believe  that  we  are  all  in  duty  bound  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  people  in  general,  voters  and  tax¬ 
payers,  that  w^e  need  a  great  deal  more  money  for  our  schools. 
I  have  spoken  of  only  one  aspect  of  the  general  question. 
There  was  another  aspect  of  it  brought  to  the  general  atten¬ 
tion  quite  emphatically  a  few  weeks  ago  when  President 
Eliot  said  that  we  should  have  one  teacher  for  every  twenty- 
five  pupils,  instead  of  having  one  teacher,  as  we  now  do, 
for  over  fifty.  Well,  that  would  add  only  a  couple  of  mil¬ 
lions  to  our  budget,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  highly 
desirable. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Boston 
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EXPENDITURES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PHI¬ 
LANTHROPY 

Philanthropy  has  corrected  its  mistakes  in  large  measure 
by  taking  to  itself  the  motive  of  education,  and,  nowadays, 
every  sort  of  philanthropy  which  is  worth  anything  endeavors 
in  all  its  undertakings  to  secure  an  educational  result.  Not 
only  that,  it  endeavors  more  and  more,  as  all  wise  systems 
of  education  do,  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  learn  what  the 
need  is.  The  teacher  must  kneel  before  the  child,  must  learn 
first  of  all  from  the  pupil,  in  order  that  he  may  safely  and 
effectually  instruct  the  pupil.  Educational  philanthropy  is 
educational  and  has  educational  value  liecause  more  and  more 
it  gives  a  great  deal  of  time,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  actual  conditions  in  which  the  people 
live  who  need  to  be  influenced  and  helped. 

Mr.  Seaver  has  pointed  out  to  us  very  clearly  that  the 
problem  of  educational  expansion  is  first  of  all  a  financial 
problem.  In  educational  philanthropy  that  financial  prob¬ 
lem  is  gradually  being  met  by  the  concrete  demonstration 
that  comes  from  results.  During  the  past  few  months  a 
very  interesting  study  has  been  prepared  by  the  Institutions 
Registration  Department  of  Boston.  This  study  presents 
the  statistics  for  juvenile  arrests  during  the  past  ten  years. 
It  shows  that  during  those  ten  years  the  number  of  juvenile  ar¬ 
rests  has  decreased  in  a  pro|K>rtion  varying  from  twelve  to 
twenty  per  cent.  The  statistician  who  has  |)repared  these 
tables  gives  a  tentative  explanation  for  the  decrease.  He 
says  it  has  resulted  in  the  first  place  from  wi.ser  ways  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  neglected  children,  and  in  the  .second  place  from  the 
manifold  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  thruout  the 
city,  to  direct  youthful  energy  in  healthful  channels.  When 
educational  philanthropy  can  present  results  of  that  kiud, 
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when  the  information  as  to  those  results  can  by  a  sort  of  vital 
process  and  motive  be  got  into  the  minds  of  thinking  people 
thruout  the  city,  such  people  are  going  to  see  the  value  of  an 
investment  of  that  sort,  and  are  going  to  be  willing  to  pay 
more  in  taxes  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  educational 
philanthropy. 

A  great  i)art  of  the  effort  of  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  promote  educational  philanthropy  is  to  explain  to  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  thruout  the  community  just  what  the  need  is 
of  new  enterprise  in  that  direction,  and  to  explain  to  such 
persons  in  very  concrete  fashion  its  definite  results.  In  other 
words,  educational  philanthropy  has  a  mission  to  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes  and  the  resourceful  classes  quite  as  distinctly  as 
to  those  who  belong  to  the  less  privileged  ranks  in  life. 

In  the  first  place,  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
method  feel  very  strongly  there  must  be  a  greater  extension 
of  effort  in  the  way  of  physical  education.  VVe  have  now  in 
Iloston,  as  many  of  you  know,  a  remarkable  series  of  public 
baths,  public  playgrounds,  and  public  indoor  gymnasiums. 
All  of  these  institutions  are  used  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity.  The  effort  in  the  playgrounds  and  in  the  gym¬ 
nasiums  is  constantly  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction, 
and  to  make  the  opportunities  of  these  institutions  available 
in  the  fullest  degree  to  both  sexes  and  to  adults  as  well  as  to 
children  and  young  people.  One  very  interesting  use  to 
which  the  gymna.siums  are  put  is  that  of  providing  the  right 
sort  of  physical  training  for  young  men  who  are  later  on 
to  enter  the  city’s  service  in  the  police  department  and 
the  fire  department.  Those  departments  are  an  object  of 
ambition  to  many  young  men  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
'Hiese  ywing  men  now  find  a  chance  such  as  they  never  had 
before  (o  get  the  apj)ropriatc  training.  Since  the  city  gym- 
Tiasiums  began  their  work  five  years  ago  the  standard  for  the 
physical  examination  for  entrance  into  these  departments  has 
risen  nearly  twenty  i)er  cent.  It  was  formerly  about  sixty- 
five  per  cent.,  it  is  tiow  over  eighty  per  cent.  Here  in  very 
<lefinite  fashion  is  a  result  which  the  intelligent  taxpayer 
must  in  due  time  take  accomit  of.  lie  must  begin  to  see 
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that  it  is  an  excellent  financial  investment  for  the  city  to 
provide  agencies  thru  which  the  men  who  are  going  to  serve 
the  city  in  important  ways  in  the  future  shall  receive  a  suit¬ 
able  training,  and  thru  which  a  higher  and  better  type  of  man 
can  be  secured.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the.se  city 
gymnasiums  believe  that  before  many  years  go  by  we  shall 
Nr  able  from  definite  statistics  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a 
raised  standard  of  public  health,  of  public  morals,  and  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  city  as 
the  result  of  the  opportunities  which  the  gymnasiums  furnish. 
If  that  proves  true,  it  is  going  to  be  pos.sible  to  put  l)efore 
the  thinking  taxpayer  a  result  which  will  show  the  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  this  type  of  public  investment. 

Then,  too,  educational  philanthropy  concerns  itself  with 
what  cannot  be  sj>oken  of  more  accurately  than  to  call  it 
social  education.  .A  great  many  people  think  that  settle¬ 
ment  work  concerns  itself  largely  with  gayeties.  It  does. 
Many  boys  and  girls  in  settlement  clubs  are  more  interested 
in  dancing  and  in  amateur  dramatics  than  in  anything  else. 
But  we  find  that  interests  of  this  sort  may  be  made  the 
means  for  securing  the  most  important  educational  results. 
Often  you  can  secure  points  in  character  when  you  speak  of 
deportment  which  you  never  could  secure  in  any  direct  way. 
Very  often  you  can  accomplish  in  your  dancing  cla.ss  certain 
ends  which  you  could  not  accomplish  in  your  Sunday-school 
class,  in  the  way  of  permanent  growth  in  character.  I  have 
many  times  seen  boys  that  had  never  really  made  any  achieve¬ 
ment  in  their  lives  before,  who  undertook  to  present  a  little 
play,  and  who.  perhaps,  got  tired  before  their  parts  were 
learned,  and  almost  had  to  be  galvanized  into  carrying 
the  rehearsals  thru,  and  presenting  the  little  play  at  the  end; 
but  having  given  the  play  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  those  boys  came  to  have  that  wonderful  sense 
of  having  brought  something  to  pass,  and  the  finished  result 
gave  them  a  self-respect  and  a  confidence  which  they  never 
otherwise  would  have  had.  Achievement  has  registered  a 
distinct  upward  step  in  the  lives  of  those  l>oys. 

In  these  simple  ways  educational  philanthropy  attempts  to 
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take  the  social  life  of  crowded  neighborhoods,  to  begin  with 
it  where  it  is,  and  to  direct  it  along  helpful  channels.  We 
are  beginning,  I  think,  in  all  our  great  cities  to  see  the  ab¬ 
solute  need  of  just  that  sort  of  social  training.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  we  are  very  slow  about  taking  progressive  steps  for 
public  improvement  until  we  are  compelled  to.  The  history 
of  sanitary  improvement  in  the  cities  both  of  Europe  and  of 
this  country  will  show  that  great  steps  in  the  direction  of 
sanitary  improvement  have  rarely  been  taken  except  as  the 
result  of  some  dire  plague.  Cholera  or  smallpox  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America  to  organize  their 
boards  of  health  and  to  develop  thoro,  effective  methods  for 
urban  sanitation.  It  may  be  that  that  will  also  be  true  with 
regard  to  the  moral  health  of  the  city.  Certainly  those  who 
have  watched  the  condition  of  things  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  must  have  seen 
that  there  is  a  moral  contagion  and  pestilence  that  comes  out 
of  the  life  of  a  great  tenement  district,  which  in  due  time, 
by  sure  compulsion,  will  necessitate  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
either  privately  or  publicly,  the  careful,  systematic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  such  facilities  for  social  intercourse  as  shall  lead  in 
the  direction  of  intelligence  and  character  instead  of  toward 
moral  destruction. 

And  then,  too,  educational  philanthropy  concerns  itself 
quite  definitely  with  experiments  in  the  direction  of  training 
for  vocation.  One  of  the  things  that  strike  you  most 
strongly  in  the  life  of  a  working-class  district  is  the  fact  that 
boys  and  girls,  as  they  leave  our  public  schools,  have  no  sort 
of  training  to  fit  them  for  entering  upon  some  permanent 
employment.  To  a  very  large  extent,  when  they  leave  the 
grammar  schools  they  go  into  some  sort  of  calling  which  is 
essentially  juvenile.  The  boys  become  messenger  boys  or 
go  into  the  newspaper  or  boot-black  business,  while  the  girls 
become  cash  girls  in  the  great  stores.  The  difficulty  with 
those  callings  is,  that  a  young  person  will  follow  them  for 
three  or  four  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  no  farther 
on  in  his  substantial  preparation  for  a  life  work  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning.  It  is  highly  important  that  we  should  de- 
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velop  educational  resources  for  training  those  young' people 
to  fulfill  some  increasing  use  in  life.  The  task  of  educational 
philanthropy,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
that  of  endeavoring  to  fit  boys  and  girls,  during  the  years 
after  the  grammar-school  stage,  for  taking  up  some  definite 
industrial  career. 

Another  significant  aim  of  educational  philanthropy  is  that 
which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler  when  he  said  that 
just  as  there  are  life-saving  stations  along  the  seacoast,  so 
there  should  be  talent-saving  stations  along  the  shores  of 
poverty.  Thruout  this  country  I  believe  only  about  six  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  get  beyond  the  grammar  .school. 
In  a  city  like  Boston,  possibly  as  many  as  twenty  per  cent, 
go  beyond  the  grammar  school,  tho  that  is  perhaps  a  high 
estimate  even  for  Boston.  This  means  that  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls  do  not  get  beyond  the  gram¬ 
mar  school.  Take  twenty  per  cent,  for  Boston.  That  is, 
speaking  roughly,  the  proportion  of  the  population  which 
may  be  credited  to  the  professional  and  commercial  classes; 
the  working  classes  amounting  to  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  a  great  city.  Speaking  roughly,  then,  the 
children  of  working-class  families  do  not  go  beyond  the  gram¬ 
mar  school.  Anyone  who  has  worked  in  a  crowde<l  district 
in  any  of  our  great  cities  knows  that  there  are  numerous 
cases  of  exceptionally  bright  lx>ys  and  girls  who  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  on  into  the  secondary  school  on  account 
of  the  poverty,  or  ignorance,  or  indifference,  or  all  three 
combined,  of  their  parents.  It  is  certainly  an  anomalous 
situation  that  if  a  boy  or  girl  can  persevere  thru  the  second¬ 
ary  stage  and  get  as  far  as  the  collegiate  .stage,  he  finds  very 
great  resources  to  help  him  on  thru  the  collegiate  stage  of  his 
education;  while  large  numbers  of  promising  boys  and  girls 
are  stopped  in  the  course  of  their  education  at  the  beginning 
of  the  secondary  stage.  It  seems  to  me  there  could  hardly 
be  any  better  investment  of  money  than  thru  the  provision  of 
scholarships  by  which  exceptionally  bright  l)oys  and  girls 
whose  parents  are  poor,  too  poor  to  send  them  thru  the  sec¬ 
ondary  stage  of  their  education,  could  be  sent  on  thru  the 
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high  school.  Some  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  certainly  no  more  interesting  line  of  ex¬ 
periment  for  educational  philanthropy. 

1  feel  very  strongly,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  educating  the  thoughtful  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  as  to  the  place  which  education  has  in  the  building 
up  of  the  community.  We  take  that  fact  too  much  for 
granted  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  take  measures  to  have  other 
people  understand  it.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
with  its  enormous  exi>enditure,  involving  enormous  drain 
upon  the  taxpayers,  a  great  part  of  the  expenditure  which 
comes  thru  taxation  goes  to  support  institutions  which  gather 
up  the  evil  results  that  come  from  a  bad  and  bungling  scheme 
of  civilization,  from  an  insufficient  system  and  scheme  of 
education.  'I'he  city  hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in¬ 
stitutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  yet  rendering  a  service 
the  need  of  which  might  be  in  part  obviated.  The  city  hos¬ 
pital  costs  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  ])er  day.  We  have 
our  houses  of  correction,  which  cost  $600  per  day.  We  have 
our  almshoiKses  and  institutions  for  neglected  children;  we 
have  our  police  force,  which  comes  next  to  the  public  schools 
as  an  item  of  public  expense.  'I'he  ((uestion  is  going  to  be 
asked  before  long,  from  a  purely  financial  j)oint  of  view, 
whether  there  is  not  some  way  by  which  a  portion  of  this 
vast  outlay  for  the  negative,  superficial  treatment  of  social 
evils  can  be  cut  off.  hi  due  time  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
to  the  hard-headed  taxpayer  that  by  the  establishment  of 
public  baths,  public  gymnasiums,  jiublic  playgrounds,  by  ex- 
jieriments  in  the  direction  of  educational  philanthropy,  a  way 
may  be  found  to  cut  off  some  of  that  expen.se  and  to  relieve 
the  city  decisively  and  permanently  of  some  of  that  burden. 

Hut  there  is  a  far  more  forcible  line  of  argument  in  su])- 
port  of  these  experiments  in  the  direction  of  educational  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  The  prime  source  of  the  wealth  of  any  country 
or  of  any  city  consists  in  the  jiroductive  capacity  of  its  people. 
We  have  been  depending  all  along  upon  imjKjrting  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  into  the  city  from  the  village,  American  and 
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European,  but  we  have  got  to  learn  some  way  now  by  which 
we  can  develop  productive  capacity  within  the  life  of  the 
city  itself.  It  is  only  thru  a  broad,  thoro-going  system 
of  education,  that  will  touch  all  sides  of  life  and  provide 
for  all  the  practical  needs  of  life,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  that  productive  capacity.  And  if  we  can  show  to  the 
thoughtful  citizen  that  education  is  reaching  out  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  light  and  to  bring  into  full  power  the  variety  of 
latent  productive  capacity  that  is  bom  into  the  children  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  then  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  an 
invincible  argument  in  favor  of  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  for 
educational  purposes  and  larger  appropriations  for  the  sui>- 
port  of  educational  enterprise. 


Head  of  thf.  South  End  Housr, 
Hoston 


Robert  A.  Woods 
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THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Woods  [Art.  VII]  is  one  of  the  best 
educational  .‘speeches  I  ever  heard.  It  is  perfect  as  reg^ards 
the  educational  motive  to  be  presented  to  a  child — achieve¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  best  motive  in  all  education — the  joy  in 
achievement.  Keep  that  before  a  child  and  you  can  lead 
him  anywhere. 

I  had  rather  a  striking  illustration  of  that  educational 
method  after  a  Sunday-evening  talk  I  lately  gave  to  newsboys 
in  Boston.  It  was  one  of  the  best  audiences  I  ever  had — at¬ 
tentive,  and  very  keen,  indeed.  After  the  lecture  was  over, 
fifty  or  sixty  of  the  boys  gathered  round  me  on  the  platform, 
very  close  up,  and  we  had  some  conversation.  I  didn’t  want 
to  go  away,  but  the  president  of  the  newsboys  thought  it  was 
time  I  should  go,  lest  I  get  tired.  He  helped  me  into  my 
coat,  and  I  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the  hall.  These  fifty  or 
sixty  boys  who  had  been  on  the  platform  followed  me.  They 
followed  me  downstairs,  and  out  on  to  the  sidewalk.  I  didn’t 
know  how  far  they  were  going.  But  the  president  again 
interfered,  saying:  “  Now,  stop  right  here.  Don’t  follow' 
him  any  farther,”  and  I  found  myself  going  up  Bromfield 
Street  alone.  But  when  I  got  to  the  sidewalk  of  Tremont 
Street  on  my  way  to  the  Subway,  there  was  a  boy  beside  me. 
suddenly,  who  said:  “  I  wish  you’d  tell  me,  sir,  how  I  can 
get  into  Harvard  College.” 

“  My  boy,  how  old  are  you?  ”  “  Thirteen,  and  a  half,  sir.” 

“  Where  do  you  live?  ”  “  In - .”  “  You  are  a  news¬ 

boy?”  “  Yes.”  “  You  went  thru  the  grammar  school  in 

- ?  ”  Not  ejuite;  I  couldn’t  get  all  the  way  thru.  Had 

to  work.” 

I  remembered  that  there  was  a  good  high  school  in - , 

and  asked  where  he  roomed. 
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“  In  my  father's  house,  sir — at  home.”  “  What  does  he 
do?  ”  “  He  is  a  laborer,  sir."  "  You  have  been  a  newsboy 

some  time?  ”  "  Yes,  three  years.”  “  Can’t  you  go  to  the 

- high  school,  and  live  at  home?  ”  “  Yes,”  said  he,  ”  I 

might.  I  could  keep  my  room  anyhow.”  **  What  do  you 
want  to  do?  ”  “  I  want  to  go  away  to  school  somewhere,  sir, 

where  I  can  get  fitted  for  Harvard  College.” 

I  saw  clearly  that  he  wanted  to  escape  from  the  home  en¬ 
vironment. 

“  Have  you  got  any  money?  Can  your  friends,  can  your 
family,  help  you?”  "My  people  can’t  help  me,”  said  he, 
"  but  I  have  got  some  money.”  "  How  much?  ”  “  In  the 

last  three  years  I  have  laid  up  $945.”  “  Where  is  it?  ”  “  In 

four  savings  banks,  sir.  My  sister  puts  it  in  for  me.” 

That  boy  had  achieved  something  which  makes  sure  his 
future.  I  told  him  how  he  could  use  his  money  to  advantage, 
and  I  fully  expect  to  see  that  boy  in  Hansard  College  within 
five  years.  That  achievement,"  that  laying  up  over  nine  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  proves  the 
quality  of  the  boy,  and,  moreover,  has  filled  him  with  a  spirit 
that  will  carry  him  far.  That  boy  will  at  every  stage  work 
to  achieve.  If  only  you  can  get  small  children  to  achieve 
something,  you  may  be  sure  of  their  future. 

There  was  another  capital  point  in  the  address  which  we 
just  listened  to — efficiency,  productive  efficiency — is  what  we 
ought  all  of  us  to  make  our  aim  in  education.  That  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  comprehends  morality,  character,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  vigor.  It  means  prosperity  and  progress  for  the 
effective  individual,  and  for  the  effective  nation.  It  should 
characterize  the  withdrawn  scholar,  the  active  professional 
man,  the  mill-agent,  the  mine-owner,  and  the  banker,  all  alike. 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  care  for  in  education. 

Mr.  Woods  also  touched  uj>on  the  fact  that  we  have  appar¬ 
ently  got  to  persuade  the  community  that  expenditure  upon 
education  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  public  expenditures. 
We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
profitable,  it  is  the  one  indispensable.  Mr.  Woods  said  that 
the  public  expenditure  on  police  comes  next  to  the  expendi- 
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ture  on  schools.  1  think  that  if  the  expenditures  on  police, 
courts,  reformatories,  prisons,  and  so  forth,  be  added  to¬ 
gether,  there  are  many  American  communities  where  the  ex¬ 
penditures  on  those  protective  and  punitive  powers  in  the 
community  far  exceed  the  expenditures  on  schools.  To  keep 
down  the  poisonous  fruits  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  we 
pay  more  than  we  are  paying  to  dig  out  the  r(X>ts  of  those 
pestilent  weeds. 

Mr.  Seaver  has  put  before  us  the  facts  in  regard  to  ex- 
])cnditures  for  schools  in  Boston,  and  the  limits  on  expendi¬ 
ture  imposed  by  the  State  thru  laws  regulating  city  borrow¬ 
ing  and  tax-raising.  Those  limits  are  real  things,  and  well- 
meant  things,  but  they  are  precisely  the  obstacles  which  all 
|>eople  interested  in  the  development  of  education  ought  to 
attack.  To  what  is  due  the  scantiness  of  expenditure  on 
education  to-day?  It  is,  1  believe,  due  largely  to  three 
things:  First,  to  the  failure  of  the  ]>eople  to  understand 
the  indispensableness  and  supreme  profitableness  of  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure.  Secondly,  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
raise  taxes  enough  in  any  of  our  communities,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  any  of  our  cities  and  large  towns.  When  I  say  that 
we  do  not  raise  taxes  enough,  I  mean  that  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  do  not  pay  the  taxes  they  ought  to  pay.  I  am  not  re¬ 
ferring  at  all  to  tax-dodging.  That  is  a  mere  symptom  of  the 
(lisease.  The  disease  is  our  iM)licy  of  trying  to  tax  things  in¬ 
visible.  I'hat  is  the  main  reason  why  tax-paying  in  the 
American  communities  is  so  unjust  and  so  inadefiuate — not 
only  unjust,  but  utterly  inade(|uate.  1  see  hundreds  of  men, 
my  own  acquaintances,  who  arc  not  paying  anything  like 
the  taxes  they  ought  to  be  paying,  simply  because  we  in 
Massachusetts  attem|)t  to  tax  things  we  cannot  see,  and  do 
not  tax  what  is  always  visible — the  style  of  living.  This  is 
one  of  the  evil  things  which  should  be  attacked,  and  con¬ 
victed  of  sin.  We  ought  all  to  combine  to  exjxise  and 
remedy  this  source  of  innumerable  shortcomings  in  our 
American  communities,  the  source — it  is  this  which  most 
afflicts  ns — of  inaderjuate  expenrliture  on  the  public  schools, 
'niirdly,  all  teachers  ami  all  public  schools  are  suffering  at 
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this  moment  from  the  recent  extravagant  rise  of  prices^ — 
prices  of  labor,  and  prices  of  all  commodities.  1  am  twenty 
per  cent,  worse  off  now  than  I  was  three  years  ago,  so  far 
as  my  cost  of  living  goes,  and  my  earnings  have  not  increased; 
and  I  have  no  donbt  that  all  of  us  in  this  room  have  had  this 
experience.  If  we  are  in  that  condition,  at  least  eighty  ix*r 
cent,  of  our  community  are  in  some  degree  worse  off  than 
they  were  three  years  ago.  All  the  so-called  laboring  classes 
are  worse  off  than  they  were  three  years  ago.  We  are  of  the 
laboring  class.  We  know  what  the  etTect  of  this  unreason¬ 
able  ri.se  of  prices  is.  It  takes  hold  of  the  schools  in  this  way: 
the  ri.se  of  price  of  all  materials  of  construction  and  all  labor 
has  increased  the  cost  of  school hoi;.ses  enormously;  it  has 
also  increased  the  cost  of  everything  that  has  to  be  supplied  to 
schools,  and  of  all  rci)airs  and  all  maintenance.  Here  is  a 
g’reat  evil  which  is  the  result  of  national  legislation  and  not 
of  State  or  city  legislation. 

fhe  two  economic  evils  I  have  mentioned  lie,  of  course, 
f|uite  beyond  the  i)rovince  of  organized  education.  'I'liey 
lie  deep  down  among  the  roots  of  our  industrial  and  legis¬ 
lative  systems. 

I>ast  October  1  delivered  three  lectures  on  our  low  expendi¬ 
ture  for  public  sclux)ls.  .An  ab.stract  of  the  first  one  was 
published,  but  nothing  about  the  other  two,  until  the 
World's  ivork  for  December  gave  the  last  of  the  three.  On 
the  strength  of  the  abstract  of  the  first,  my  friend  Mr.  l)tK>ley 
imagined  that  I  had  become  a  pessimist.  The  three  lectures 
will  shortly  apjicar  together  in  a  little  bcxik,  which  I  liojx* 
will  jiersuade  him  and  you  all  that  I  remain  an  optimist. 

Charles  W.  F.liot 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PROBLEM  ^ 


May  1  say  at  the  outset  that  this  (juestion  of  the  Sunday 
school  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  educators,  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  educational 
questions  of  all  kinds.  Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  public  edu¬ 
cation  as  has  been  given  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
probably  at  no  time  have  questions  concerning  that  education 
been  more  unsettled  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  If  the  questions  are  unsettled 
and  uncertain  respecting  the  organization  and  education  of 
our  public  schools  with  all  the  aid  of  professional  teachers 
and  with  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  state,  how 
much  more  difficult  for  solution  must  be  (|uestions  relating 
to  Sunday  schools,  which  are  conducted  largely  by  non-pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  and  which  have  no  financial  sui)port  outside 
of  the  Church.  The  difficulties  in  the  organization  and  in¬ 
struction  of  Sunday  schools  are  still  further  increased  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  involved  in  that  work  principles  not  only 
of  psychology  and  education,  but  also  of  religion  itself. 
These  circumstances  all  urge  us  to  be  most  considerate  in 
our  judgment  of  present  ])ractices,  tolerant  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  cautious  in  our  recommendations  of  reform. 
They  assure  us  that  the  (juestions  pressing  for  settlement 
cannot  be  decided  in  a  day  or  by  the  judgment  of  any  man  or 
Ixxly  of  men.  We  are  assured  above  all  that  these  (luestions, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  religious  instruction,  cannot  be  settled 
by  any  demand  that  the  institution  of  the  Sunday  school  be 
swe])t  by  the  board,  on  the  ])lea  that  it  takes  upon  itself  the 

’  This  paper,  iiiider  the  title  of  “  An  Educator’s  idea  of  the  Sunday  school,"  was 
read  in  Uoston,  February  g,  1903,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
and  Baptist  Sunday-school  Superintendents’  Associations  of  Uoston  and  Vicinity, 
and  by  vote  of  the  associations  its  publication  was  requested. 
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function  of  the  daily  school  and  the  home.  For  since  most 
of  the  homes  do  not  have  any  form  of  religious  instruction 
and  in  this  country  the  schools  may  not  have  such  instruction, 
it  devolves  upon  the  Church  to  maintain  that  training  which 
is  necessary  to  its  existence  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many 
has  such  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  men.  Moreover, 
the  institution  which  has  for  its  beneficiaries  fifteen  million 
children  in  this  country,  and  which  has  a  million  and  a  half  of 
voluntary  workers,  is  too  strongly  intrenched  in  the  life  of 
the  people  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  The  Sunday  school, 
therefore,  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  great 
instrumentalities  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

From  the  wording  of  the  subject  assigned  me,  I  judge 
that  I  am  expected  to  speak  of  present  practices  of  Sunday 
schools  and  possible  means  of  their  improvement  in  the 
light  of  modern  education.  This  I  shall  try  to  do.  yet 
I  cannot  forbear  asking  that  a  liberal  interpretation  be  made 
of  the  term  educator,  so  as  to  permit  me  to  speak  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  aim  or  function  of 
the  Sunday  school;  for  the  reliability  of  one’s  judgment  re¬ 
specting  any  work  will  depend,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the 
clearness  and  correctness  of  one’s  conception  of  the  end  in 
view. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  is  the  chief  function  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school?  If  we  say,  as  one  very  thoughtful  writer  says. 
“  it  is  the  agency,  supplemental  to  the  home,  where  children 
and  young  people  are  taught  the  Christian  religion  of  love 
and  service”  we  may  agree,  and  yet  not  find  such  a  state¬ 
ment  of  aim  particularly  helpful  in  carrying  on  a  successful 
school,  ('ir  if  we  say  that  the  Sunday  school  is  to  lead  the 
children  to  know  and  love  the  Bible  the  statement  is  incom¬ 
plete  as  a  guide,  for  the  Bible  has  many  features.  It  is  a 
book  of  biography  and  history  and  of  literature  and  ethics. 
It  is  also  a  book  of  religion.  It  becomes  practically  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  if  the  Sunday  school  is  to  give  Bible  in¬ 
struction  at  all,  for  it  to  give  such  instruction  in  all  these 
aspects.  It  is  not  only  practically  neces.sary  for  it  to  give 
such  varied  instruction,  but  it  is  psychologically  and  spir- 
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itually  best  for  it  to  do  so,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  later.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  children  and  youth  come  to  know  the  chief 
events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  to  understand  and  appreciate 
some  of  its  inspiring  literature,  to  have  in  mind  its  noble 
precepts  of  moral  and  religious  life,  and  to  look  to  it  with 
reverence  as  containing  messages  of  love  from  God  to  men, 
so  far  will  the  Sunday  school  realize  its  high  ideal  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  culture. 

If  these  ideals  of  the  Sunday  school  are  in  any  degree 
correct,  we  are  prepared  to  ask  how  closely  they  are  met  at 
the  present  time  and  whether  the  means  and  methods  of  Sun¬ 
day  schools  now  employed  are  as  effective  as  they  should  be. 
There  are  three  ways  of  ascertaining  the  worth  of  our  Sun¬ 
day-school  work :  ( i )  by  direct  observation,  in  which  both 

results  and  means  are  observed ;  (2)  by  the  testimony  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Sunday  schools,  and 
(3)  by  inference,  in  which  a  judgment  of  results  is  rendered 
from  given  conditions. 

I  have  endeavored  in  all  ways  within  my  power  to  ascertain 
what  the  Sunday  schools  are  accomplishing,  both  from  a  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  lesson  plans  and  of  work  done  and  from 
the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in 
Sunday-school  work.  I  have  given  questions  to  grammar 
and  high  schools,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  much  of 
Bible  history  is  known  by  the  pupils.  I  have  observed  the 
work  in  several  Sunday  .schools  and  have  recalled  my  own 
experience  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher  and  superintendent. 
And  in  all  these  inquiries  I  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  two 
paramount  questions:  (i)  Is  the  letter  of  the  Bible  being 
taught  so  as  to  l)e  understood?  (2)  Is  the  Bible  taught 
in  such  ways  as  will  be  likely  to  induce  a  reverent  attitude 
of  mind  toward  it? 

Actual  results  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  department 
of  education,  are  difficult  to  measure.  The  tests  were  given 
to  grammar-  and  high-school  pupils  and  included  difficult 
(|uestions,  such  as  what  is  meant  by  Baal  and  Ashtaroth — and 
easy  questions  such  as  the  story  of  Joseph.  1  have  found 
that  in  grammar  schrxils  there  is  a  marked  ignorance  along 
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botli  lines  of  incjuir)-,  while  in  high  schools  there  is  a  good 
proportion  of  pupils  who  seem  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  the 
stories  of  the  best-known  characters,  but  who  know  little  of 
the  details  of  Bible  history.  I  have  made  no  tests  of  what 
the  pupils  can  repeat  by  heart  in  what  may  be  called  the 
great  didactic  and  inspirational  parts  of  the  Bible,  nor  has 
the  inquiry  in  other  directions  been  so  extensive  as  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  make  any  dciluctions  as  to  the  best  conditions  of 
success.  The  general  conclusion  that  I  have  reached  is  that 
the  Bible  i*^  not  known  so  well  as  it  ought  to  be.  nor  so  well 
as  I  l)elieve  it  can  be  even  by  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday 
schools  alone.  But  I  believe  that  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  schools,  viz.,  the  merely  instructional  part,  in  which 
facts  alone  are  imparted,  is  far  better  done  than  that  other 
])art  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  shall  call  the  inspira¬ 
tional  part,  by  which  I  mean  the  awakening  of  a  spirit  of 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  especially  for  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  The  attitude  of  mind  in  which  many  pupils  of  the 
Sunday  schools  receive  Bible  instruction  is  either  that  of  dull 
indifference  or  frivolous  disrespect.  This  criticism  applies 
mainly  to  pupils  of  early  adolescence  or  pupils  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  I  may  put  too  high  a  value  upon  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  but  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  while  the 
purely  secular  work  now  performed  by  the  Sunday  school 
may  justify  present  methods  of  organization  and  teaching, 
the  evident  failure  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  Bible  and  a 
sacred  regard  for  its  teachings  is  warrant  sufficient  either  to 
excuse  from  attendance  all  pupils  that  are  not  willing  to 
give  a  cheerful  attention  to  the  work,  or  to  entirely  change 
the  organization  and  metho<ls  of  teaching  now  pursued.  I 
believe  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
liible,  with  reverence  for  its  teachings,  than  to  have  much 
knowledge  without  reverence.  Believing  this.  I  am  con¬ 
sistent  in  saying  that  it  would  be  better  for  children  to 
remain  at  home  than  to  go  to  the  class  for  Bible  instruction 
in  which  there  is  talking  and  jesting  about  |>etty  affairs,  or 
any  degree  of  indifference  to  the  subjects  taught.  Nor  to 
my  mind  is  it  much  l>etter  to  enforce  attention  and  external 
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good  behavior  by  stem  command.  There  can  be  no  spiritual 
good  in  an  enforced  attitude  of  respectful  attention  in  Bible 
study,  and  there  may  be  much  harm  in  such  forced  attention 
by  leading  the  children  to  associate  the  Bible  with  unpleas¬ 
ant  feelings  and  thus  lead  them  to  turn  away  from  it.  There 
is  an  important  psychological  principle  involved  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Children  are  glad  to  repeat  an  act  which  is  attended 
by  pleasant  sensations,  and  it  is  thru  these  frequent  repe¬ 
titions  that  habits  are  fomied.  The  difference  of  states  in 
which  the  Bible  is  read  or  studied  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  being  drawn  to  and  being  repelled  from  its  teachings, 
and  hence  the  difference  between  readers  and  non-readers  of 
the  Bible. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  the  present  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  and  indifference  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school, 
.some  of  them,  doubtless,  being  those  which  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Sunday  school.  The  mistaken  place  of 
external  pleasures  in  some  communities,  where  they  are  made 
the  sole  end  of  existence  instead  of  rest  and  so  of  better 
service,  will  no  doubt  account  for  much  of  the  indifference 
of  children  to  the  Sunday-school  work.  We  cannot  expect 
children  to  cherish  thoughts  which  are  wholly  avoided  in  the 
homes,  or  to  be  drawn  to  religious  teaching  of  any  kind  in 
the  midst  of  exciting  diversions.  Yet  we  must  not  close 
our  eyes  to  some  of  the  possible  causes  of  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  llible  in  the  Sunday  school  itself.  It  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  great  work  of  religious  instruction,  and  is  in 
many  American  communities  the  only  means  by  which  such 
Instruction  is  had.  It  therefore  is  responsible  in  a  certain 
way  for  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  its  work  is 
carried  on.  Recognizing  as  we  must  the  great  power  for 
good  in  the  supix)rt  which  the  Church — local  and  general — 
gives  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  cs])ecially  in  the  help  of  sf> 
many  volunteer  workers  eager  to  do  something  which  will 
tell  U>r  righteousness,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  unhappy  and 
in  some  resf)ects  deterrent  conditions  under  which  its  work 
is  carried  on?  In  the  first  place,  under  i)resent  condition.s, 
it  must  be  carried  on  generally  without  expense,  and,  tb^-re- 
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fore,  must  depend  upon  teachers — many  of  whom  are  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  most  of  whom  are  without  any  pro¬ 
fessional  training  as  teachers. 

I  can  well  understand  how  we  may  overvalue  training  and 
experience  in  our  estimate  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and 
undervalue  personal  character  and  a  desire  to  serve  with¬ 
out  thought  of  remuneration.  But  given  the  conditions  of 
the  public  schools — a  growing  tendency  which  1  deplore — the 
Sunday-school  teacher  must  in  some  way  meet  their  retiuirc- 
ments.  What  will  a  bright  boy  who  is  well  taught  in  the  daily 
school  naturally  do  when  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  school  who  doesn’t  know  anything  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  who  knows  but  little  more  about  the  subject 
taught  than  he  does?  He  will  do  exactly  what  he  does  in  the 
daily  school  when  an  inefficient  substitute  is  put  over  him; 
he  becomes  indifferent  and  disorderly.  This  indifference  or 
disorder  is  of  small  moment  occurring  in  connection  with  a 
geography  lesson,  but  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  again  I  say  it  is  a  positive  harm  to  him. 
How  much  indifference  to  and  dislike  of  Bible  study  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  inefficient  teaching  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  great.  .Again,  when  the 
instruction  of  the  Sunday  school  is  crowded  into  a  brief 
half  hour  at  the  close  of  a  fatiguing  forenoon  .service  given 
to  children  who  are  irregular  in  attendance,  and  who  make 
little  or  no  preparation  by  way  of  study,  much  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected.  So  little  would  hardly  count  in  the  daily  school. 

In  the  absence  of  skilled  teachers  the  managers  of  the 
Sunday  schools  feel  obliged  to  put  into  the  hand’s  of  teachers 
and  pupils  lesson  pa])ers  of  various  kinds  which  many  edu¬ 
cators  pronounce  as  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  clear  and 
independent  thinking.  Most  of  these  lesson  papers  are  con¬ 
fusing  in  their  complexity,  unpedagogical  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  and,  as  I  believe,  wholly  perversive  of  the  Ime  ends  of 
religious  instruction. 

.And,  lastly,  the  prevailing  plans  of  Sunday-school  organ¬ 
ization  are  such  that  some  of  ihe  teaclu'rs  are  charged  with 
implied  obligations  far  greater  than  are  those  of  the  public- 
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school  teachers,  and  are  obliged  to  assume  relations  to  their 
pupils  as  unnatural  as  they  are  trying. 

I  have  dwelt  but  briefly  upon  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  Sunday  school,  partly  because  I  wish  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  carping  criticism,  which  is  all  too  common, 
and  partly  to  suggest  a  few  possible  ways  of  improvement 
in  respect  to  the  means  and  methods  of  Bible  instruction. 
What  I  shall  say  of  course  will  be  suggestions  only  on  broad 
lines  of  organization,  altho  they  are  convictions  based, 
as  I  believe,  upon  sound  principles  of  education. 

I  have  referred  particularly  to  Bible  instruction,  because 
I  believe  not  only  that  the  Bible  should  form  the  basis  of 
Sunday-school  work,  but  that  it  should  be  the  only  text-book 
used  with  at  least  all  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  pupils. 
I  cannot  go  into  details  in  explanation  of  my  reasons  for  di.s- 
carding  all  lesson  papers,  especially  for  the  use  of  pupils,  but 
merely  say  that  many  of  them  encourage  a  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  long  since  discarded  by  the  best  teachers,  while  none 
of  them  can  be  said  to  be  so  attractive  and  useful  for  study 
as  the  Bible  itself,  taught  by  a  good  teacher.  I  can  well  re¬ 
call  the  time  when  I  was  promoted  from  a  catechetical  lesson 
l)ook  to  the  Bible.  The  new-found  joy  of  using  the  hitherto 
forbidden  Book  as  a  source  of  information,  and  of  reading 
events  and  precepts  in  their  connection  without  the  disturb- 
ing  jog  of  a  questioner,  all  gave  an  added  dignity  and  inter¬ 
est  to  the  study  which  poor  teachers  did  not  wholly  destroy, 
in  spite  of  their  ingenious  efforts  to  do  so. 

This  use  of  the  Bible  does  not  leave  out  of  account  col¬ 
lections  or  selections  of  Bible  texts  which  makes  the  story 
or  lesson  stand  out  apart  from  extraneous  matter — such,  for 
example,  as  the  compilations  made  by  Dr.  Schaeffer  and  by 
Dr.  Moulton.  But  such  use,  I  believe,  ought  not  to  include 
revisions  or  free  translations,  which  are  by  their  authors  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  children  than  the  ordinary 
text,  or  to  be  written  in  a  finer  literary  style.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  translation  of  the  New  Te.stament  made  by  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  some  years  ago  in  the  interest,  as  he. 
said,  of  “  a  sweetly-flowing  diction.”  Thus,  he  would  have 
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us  read:  “  Salt  is  salutary;  but  if  the  salt  has  become  vapid, 
how  can  it  be  restored?  ”  showing  clearly  that  translations 
as  well  as  salt  may  become  vapid.  And  this  vapidity  is  not 
wholly  wanting,  at  least  to  some  minds,  in  the  so-called 
Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  in  which  we  learn  by  the 
same  teaching:  “  Yes,  salt  is  a  good  thing;  but  should  salt 
lose  its  strength,  what  will  you  use  to  restore  it  ”;  sounding 
to  my  ears  more  like  a  modern  advertisement  than  a  solemn 
utterance  or  appeal  to  the  spirit. 

Keeping  now  in  mind  the  Bible  as  a  l>ook  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  history,  literature,  and  morals,  we  may  ask  how  best 
it  may  be  taught.  In  general  there  may  be  said  to  be  two 
methods  of  instruction,  one  by  an  appeal  to  the  passive  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  other  by  an  api>eal  to  the  active  powers.  By 
the  former  method  the  pupils  are  supi)osed  to  simply  receive 
thoughtfully  and  feelingly  what  is  told  or  read;  by  the  latter 
method  the  pupils  reproduce  in  answer  to  questions  what  has 
been  told  them  or  what  they  have  read.  Ordinarily  instruc¬ 
tion  by  an  ajjpeal  to  the  active  |>owers  is  to  be  preferred  to 
what  may  be  called  the  lecture  method  of  instruction,  yet  in 
a  choice  of  methods  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
purpose  and  conditions  of  the  instruction.  'I'he  puriK>se  of 
Bible  instruction  is  primarily  to  arouse  in  children  an  inter¬ 
est  in  and  love  for  the  Bible,  so  that  they  shall  be  led  to 
use  it  as  a  means  of  moral  and  spiritual  elevation.  If  the 
circumstances  permitted  a  Sunday  school  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  instructor  for  every  five  or  si.\  piqjils  the  presetit 
method  of  classification  might  serve  a  gcxxl  i)uriK>se,  but  even 
then  there  might  be  a  kind  of  (luestioning  which,  as  1  shall 
try  to  show  later,  would  be  harmful  to  the  pupils.  The  ;d- 
ternative  then  is  to  have  our  groups  larger  ami  onr  in¬ 
structors  fewer,  it  being  understmjd  that  each  instructor  shall 
be  a  spiritual-minded  person  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  chil¬ 
dren,  shall  know  the  Bible  thoroly  and  l>e  skilled  in  im¬ 
parting  what  he  knows  of  it  so  as  to  make  it  attractive  and 
useful  tf>  the  j)npils.  The  subjects  presented  shoidd  cor¬ 
respond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
pupils.  'I'he  following  divisions  of  pupils  may  he  made  on  a 
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psychological  basis — of  course  with  the  understanding  that 
the  division  by  ages  is  only  approximate: 

(1)  From  four  to  seven  years  of  age  inclusive — or  the  age 
of  myth  and  story. 

(2)  From  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  inclusive — or  the 
age  of  biography  and  history. 

(3)  From  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  inclusive — or  the 
age  of  literature  and  morals. 

(4)  From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  inclusive — 
or  the  age  of  religion  and  ethics. 

The  subjects  presented  should  be  carefully  selected,  and 
so  arranged  in  each  group  that  there  shall  not  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  topics  in  succeeding  years.  In  such  an  arrangement 
as  this  there  can  be  little  or  no  so-called  recitation  work, 
in  the  les.son  period,  especially  in  the  second  and  third  di¬ 
visions.  The  pupils’  part  in  these  exercises  will  be  mainly 
that  of  a  listener,  while  the  leader  assumes  more  the  part  of 
talker  or  lecturer  than  that  of  teacher.  The  purpose  of  sub¬ 
stituting  large  divisions  for  small  ones  with  a  portion  of 
the  pupils  is  to  avoid  some  of  the  present  serious  defects 
of  class  teaching,  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  more 
interior  religious  instruction,  and  to  create  in  the  children 
an  interest  in  and  love  for  the  Bible.  If  these  high  purposes 
are  to  any  degree  attained,  the  pupils  will  be  so  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  read  the  text  of  the  Bible  included  in  the 
subjects  talked  about,  that  they  will  during  the  following 
week  voluntarily  read  it,  even  with  no  encouragement  from 
the  parents.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  scheme  for  a  re¬ 
formed  Sunday  school  may  include  work  with  parents  as 
well  as  children,  so  that  there  will  be  established  in  every 
home  regular  Bible  reading. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  exercises  of  each  division  will 
l)e  conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
'Phe  exercises  of  the  first  or  lowest  division  will  naturally  as¬ 
sume  many  features  of  the  kindergarten — while  the  history 
of  religion  and  doctrinal  study  will  occupy  much  of  the  time 
of  the  highest  division.  But  in  all  divisions  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Bible  shall  be  the  basis  of  instruction. 
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The  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  second 
and  third  divisions  or  the  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen  inclusive.  Over  each  of  these  divisions  should  be 
placed  an  instructor  who  is  reverent-minded,  who  thoroly 
knows  the  Bible,  who  is  an  adept  story-teller  and  who  can 
present  points  with  clearness  and  force — with  at  least  as  great 
a  degree  of  clearness  and  force  as  is  exhibited  in  the  pulpit. 

Ordinarily  a  person  for  this  service  will  have  to  be  a  trained 
and  paid  teacher.  If  the  clergyman  is  not  needed  to  lead  the 
fourth  division  he  will  be  ready  and  glad  to  take  either  of  the 
other  two  divisions,  provided  of  course  his  theological  school 
has  given  him  the  needed  training  for  such  service. 

To  supplement  the  talk  or  lecture  and  to  take  the  place 
in  some  degree  of  the  oral  class  recitation  there  should  be 
times  provided,  as  often  as  once  a  month,  for  the  two  or  three 
higher  groups  of  pupils  to  write  answers  to  review  questions. 

One  of  the  questions  might  refer  to  the  home  reading,  and 
one  to  verses  memorized.  For  helpers  in  this  part  of  the 
work  the  superintendent  and  division  leaders  may  have  the 
assistance  of  volunteer  workers,  who  will  examine  and  mark 
the  papers  and  perform  such  other  service  as  may  be  needed 
to  be  done.  These  helpers  will  need  to  be  constant  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  division  exercises,  so  as  to  know  how  to  mark  the 
papers. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  instruction  which  has  to 
do  with  the  lettter  of  the  Bible  and  its  more  general  in¬ 
terpretations — instruction  which  may  be  called  literary-. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  Bible  reading  and  study  when  the 
child  should  be  led  to  think  somewhat  of  its  religious  char¬ 
acter  and  to  connect  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  his  own 
life  and  needs.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  part  of  Sunday-school 
instruction  which  has  been  objected  to  as  “  too  pious,”  an 
objection  which  is  likely  to  be  well  grounded  unless  the 
utmost  care  is  taken.  In  carrying  on  this  instruction  as  it 
has  been  done  in  classes  the  teacher  assumes  an  unnatural 
j>osition  l)efore  the  class  and  forces  an  unnatural  position 
upon  the  members,  leading  them  to  sullen  silence  or  demor¬ 
alizing  disorder,  or.  what  is  worse,  bursts  of  pious  priggish-  i 
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ness,  which  is  wholly  unnatural  to  the  normal-minded  child. 
I  am  speaking  now  particularly  of  children  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  religious  emotions  begin  to  be 
awakened.  For  these  pupils  direct  religious  instruction  in 
which  personal  responses  are  expected  should  never  be  given 
in  large  divisions  or  even  in  classes  of  three  or  four  members. 
A  child  naturally  and  properly  refuses  to  lay  bare  before 
other  children  his  inner  thoughts  and  feelings.  Mothers  and 
fathers  know  that  when  they  wish  to  talk  seriously  to  a  child, 
or  when  they  desire  to  give  any  instruction  in  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  response  is  sought,  it  must  be  done  with  that  child 
alone,  if  the  highest  success  is  to  be  reached.  A  talk  of  this 
kind  with  one  or  two  other  children  present  would,  perhaps, 
be  worse  than  useless.  The  same  is  true  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  application  of  the  lesson  is  made  to  per¬ 
sonal,  daily  living,  or  in  which  inner  religious  exj>eriences  are 
treated.  To  make  more  clear  what  I  mean,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
two  incidents  which  recently  came  to  my  knowledge. 

The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  mother  who  found  by  re¬ 
peated  trials  that  her  two  children,  twelve  and  thirteen  years 
of  age,  could  freely  talk  with  her  about  the  Bible  when  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  she  decided  to  spend  an  hour  each  Sunday 
afternoon  in  reading  a  short  service  and  in  talking  over  the 
Sunday-school  lesson.  She  found  with  delight  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  entered  heartily  into  the  exercises,  receiving  and  giving 
in  a  free  and  happy  way.  A  sphere  of  love  and  peace  seemed 
to  pervade  the  entire  hour,  which  was  apparently  as  grateful 
to  the  children  as  to  the  mother.  One  Sunday  there  was  a 
visitor  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  daughter,  who  was  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  circle.  She  did  so,  and  the  difference  of 
feeling  and  action  was  most  marked.  Instead  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  k>ving  interest  there  were  constraint  and 
occa.sional  breaks  of  frivolity.  In  talking  over  the  matter  with 
her  daughter  afterwards,  the  latter  was  led  to  give  as  a  reason 
for  the  bad  behavior  that  the  visitor  was  making  fun  to  her¬ 
self  of  an  exercise  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed,  and  that 
the  others  did  not  want  to  ai>i>car  too  pious  before  her.  Here 
we  have  a  marked  instance  of  a  common  tendency  of  children 
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to  hide  their  better  feelings  in  the  presence  of  others — 
a  tendency  to  which  nature  herself  may  resort  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  what  is  most  sacred  to  the  child. 

The  other  instance  referred  to  was  that  of  the  experience 
of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  with  a  class  of  boys  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  greatly  troubled  the  teach¬ 
ers  for  some  time.  Disorder  and  confusion  had  prevailed 
with  every  teacher,  no  teacher  being  willing  to  continue  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  person  alluded  to  was  a  trained  and 
experienced  teacher,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  he 
could  control  them.  This  he  did,  but  he  was  compelled  to  l>e 
severe  in  his  attitude  toward  them,  stopping  by  stern  com¬ 
mand  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  class 
to  disorder  or  diversion  of  interest.  He  left  his  class  each 
Sunday  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind  and  approached  each 
new  recitation  with  an  indefinable  dread.  He  knew  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  was  wrong,  for  he  realized  fully  that  an 
orderly  presentation  of  Bible  lessons  would  be  attended  by 
exalted  rather  than  by  depressed  feelings.  On  one  Sunday- 
only  three  members  of  the  class  were  present,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  more  attentive  and  interested 
they  were  than  they  had  been  before.  Moreover,  the  boys 
seemed  to  be  more  free  in  their  responses  and  expressions 
of  opinion.  The  teacher  was  encouraged  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  change  for  the  better,  but  when  a  larger  number 
of  members  were  present  there  was  the  same  restraint  and 
tendency  to  disorder.  The  exi)erience  with  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  was  repeated  on  several  (Kcasions,  and  on  one  Sunday  it 
was  repeated  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  teach¬ 
er’s  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  very  stormy  day  when  only  one  boy  was  present — 
the  one  who  had  given  the  most  trouble  in  the  class.  On 
this  day  the  teacher  was  much  surprised  to  find  how  thought¬ 
ful  and  interested  the  boy  was  in  the  subject  of  the  les.son. 
He  gave  freely  of  his  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  asked 
pertinent  and  thoughtful  questions.  In  short  his  entire  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Bible  lesson  was  changed.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  teacher’s  feelings  upon  that  day  were  quite 
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different  from  what  they  had  been  before,  and  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  work  done  was  quite  as  great. 

Such  instances  as  these  could,  I  believe,  be  paralleled  in 
the  experience  of  every  parent  and  Sunday-school  teacher, 
and  they  illustrate  a  principle  which  should  be  observed  in 
the  personal  religious  instruction  of  children  of  a  certain 
age  and  temperament.  That  is,  for  a  part  of  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  this  class  of  children  there  should  be  a  teacher  as¬ 
signed  for  every  one  or  two  pupils.  How  this  can  be  carried 
out  will  depend  upon  circumstances — the  chief  of  which 
being  the  extent  and  degree  of  genuine  spirituality  in  which 
the  members  of  the  church  are.  Be  it  remembered  that  for 
this  work  a  trained  teacher  is  not  needed.  Any  intelligent 
Christian  man  or  woman  who  can  enter  into  the  states  of  a 
child  to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  his  love  and  confidence  will 
be  able  to  meet  his  spiritual  needs  at  this  most  critical  time. 
The  teacher  here  will  do  what  any  intelligent,  reverent- 
minded  parent  would  do  in  simply  following  the  indications 
of  what  the  child  most  desires  to  know  of  the  Bible  story  as 
applied  to  his  thought  and  life.  In  this  way  the  present  quite 
prevalent  mistake  of  anticipating  the  child’s  difficulties  will 
be  avoided,  and  also  of  forcing  upon  him  forms  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  belief  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  understand.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  this  new  and  untried  organization  of  the 
Sunday  school  the  individual  lessons  will  be  largely  a 
voluntary  matter  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  that  he  will 
even  have  some  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  Some¬ 
times  let  us  hope  that  the  child’s  own  father  or  mother  will 
be  selected. 

If  the  objection  to  a  plan  of  individual  teaching  is  urged 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  enough 
teachers,  let  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  work  be  made 
known.  I.et  it  be  undersUnxl  al.so  that  this  work  is  needed 
to  be  done  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  church  members 
as  for  that  of  the  children.  We  complain  of  the  spiritual 
degeneracy  of  our  church  meml)ers,  and  think  that  we  are  in 
some  way  raising  their  spirituality  by  getting  them  to  solicit 
money  for  foreign  missions  or  to  assist  in  getting  up  a  church 
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supper,  when  it  is  contact  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  lives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  which  they  most  need.  At  some  time 
in  the  future  the  great  missionary  need  of  spiritual  service 
in  our  own  churches  and  neighborhoods  will  be  recognized — 
and  a  beginning  may  well  be  made  with  the  children. 

As  I  come  to  the  limit  of  my  allotted  time  I  realize  the 
weakness  of  my  atttempt  to  assist  in  solving  this  difficult 
question,  both  in  what  I  have  tried  to  say  and  in  what  I 
have  omitted.  I  intended  to  speak  of  the  great  value  to 
children  of  learning  by  heart  certain  portions  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  way  it  could  best  be  done.  I  intended  also  to  speak 
of  the  character  of  the  general  exercise  in  the  Sunday  school 
and  of  our  duty  to  make  it  so  attractive  with  its  music  and 
stereopticon  pictures  that  no  boy  or  girl  would  wish  to  miss 
it.  The  time  and  duration  of  the  Sunday-school  session 
I  had  also  hoped  to  discuss,  and  show  that  it  should  have  the 
prominent  place  it  deserves.  And,  finally,  I  wished  to  speak 
of  the  multitudinous  leagues,-  clubs,  and  societies  for  the 
young  that  have  arisen  within  a  few  years,  of  the  help  they 
could  be  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  of  the  possible  danger  of 
so  scattering  the  forces  of  the  Church  that  the  true  work  of 
the  Sunday  school  may  be  hindered  rather  than  helped. 

Some  of  these  questions  may  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
subject  you  a.sked  me  to  discuss,  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
larger  subject  of  education  itself,  whose  inquiries  should  be 
as  varied  and  deep  as  are  the  needs  of  the  child  it  hof>es  to 
serve. 

John  T.  Prince 

West  Newton,  Mass. 


X 

SOME  EDUCATORS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  (III) 

THE  NEW  ENGLANDERS 

Among  the  educators  I  have  known,  the  New  England  mea 
as  a  group  always  stir  pleasant  memories.  They  are  usually 
more  cautious  at  first  in  expressing  their  opinions  than  any 
other  class,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to  turn  around  and 
look  behind  before  speaking  out  in  meeting.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  perhaps  the  most  notable  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  who 
always  reminds  me  of  a  breezy  Westerner  from  Oregon,  or  the 
State  of  Washington,  where — “  it  is  all  zvool,  and  a  yard 
zvide.”  Whenever  Dr.  Winship  speaks,  he  says  something, 
and  it  comes  from  the  heart  and  in  no  “  mince-meat  ”  fashion. 
He  can  be  alarmingly  frank. 

In  solidity,  dignity,  deliberation,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  Dr.  Winship.  He  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
genial  men  and  one  of  the  best-informed  ones  in  this  country. 
His  information  is  encyclopedic,  and  every  bit  of  it  is  bur¬ 
nished  and  ready  for  instant  use.  He  has  a  deep  vein  of  re¬ 
fined  humor  which  just  bubbles  over.  While  he  has  written 
many  valuable  articles  and  books,  I  do  wish  he  would  write  a 
volume  on  the  quaint  and  interesting  characters  he  has  known 
in  New  Elngland.  He  has  a  world  of  information  and  anec¬ 
dotes  that  are  side-splitting,  and  better  than  any  tonic  ever 
made — real  medicine  for  the  soul. 

When  I  read  of  the  death  of  W.  E.  Sheldon  of  Boston  I 
was  deeply  grieved.  In  connection  with  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  I  had  learned  to  know  him  well.  His 
sturdy  figure,  dark  full  eyes,  broad  and  high  forehead,  and  his 
firm  grasp  of  the  hand,  “  How  are  you,  James,  and  how  is 
Kansas  City  and  Missouri  ?  ”  are  memories  too  strong  ever  to 
be  forgotten.  His  voice  reached  out  far — always  heard  and 
felt.  Many  a  time  have  I  sat  with  him  and  that  noble  man 
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Dr.  Calkins,  late  at  night,  and  talked  over  the  financial  outlook 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  what  was  best 
to  do  under  existing  conditions.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
New  England  men,  an  outside  one  that  is  patent  to  every¬ 
body,  and  an  inside  which  is  known  to  the  inner  circle  of 
friends,  and  this  is  the  more  charming  side  and  the  one  that 
reveals  the  real  man  as  he  is. 

The  New  England  men  wear  well,  and  as  a  class  they  are 
men  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  entertain  well-grounded 
opinions  of  their  own  section  of  the  country,  and  of  the  men 
and  women  it  has  produced.  I  have  imagined  that  society 
began  to  crystallize  earlier  in  New  England  than  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  somew'hat  of  this  feeling  manifests 
itself  among  some  of  the  school  men  that  I  have  met,  while 
others  have  been  singularly  free  from  this  self-consciousness. 
John  Hancock,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  no  little 
notions  of  state  etiquette  w'hen  the  Father  of  his  country  ar¬ 
rived  at  Boston,  and  the  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  a 
very  definite  issue  of  States  Rights,  or  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  whether  the  President  should  call  on  the  Governor 
or  the  Governor  on  the  President — provided  there  was  no  in¬ 
disposition  on  either  side  that  would  endanger  health.  It  takes 
longer  for  a  new  educational  idea  to  get  a  foothold  in  New 
England  than  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  but  when  once  properly 
planted,  it  becomes  indigenous,  and  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Yet  New  England  is  not  so  conserva¬ 
tive  as  Prussia,  for  instance,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  We 
need  an  educational  balance  wheel  in  the  United  States,  and 
New  England  furnishes  one.  At  times  there  may  be  an  up¬ 
heaval,  as  the  one  brought  about  by  President  Eliot  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  was  arguing  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
grammar-school  course,  and.  notwithstanding  the  weight  of 
his  intellect  and  influence  he  carried  into  the  discussion,  the 
results  have  not  been  more  than  very  thin,  when  compared  to 
good  New  Hampshire  cream.  The  outcome  may  yet  be  that 
pupils  at  ten  or  eleven  will  be  taken  out  of  the  grammar  school 
and  placed  in  special  fitting  schools  for  college.  Rut,  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact,  the  enrichment  scheme  has  almost  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Practice  did  not  accord  with  theory. 

Another  notable  example  was  when  Colonel  Parker,  at 
Quincy,  tore  up  the  earth  and  raised  a  howl  that  shook  creation 
for  a  time,  backed  by  a  gifted  descendant  of  a  noble  ancestry, 
yet  it  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  calm  serenity  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  school  teachers.  They  looked,  smiled,  and  went  on 
with  their  work  as  usual.  When  he  came  to  Chicago,  he  shook 
the  West.  We  listened;  clapped  our  hands,  and  said :  “  Turn 

him  loose  and  let  us  see  what  capers  he  will  cut,  if  he  keeps  stir¬ 
ring  up  things,  which  is  his  mission  on  earth.”  He  raised 
a  wind  under  more  sail  than  it  was  possible  to  put  up  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  effect  as  to  amount  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  yet 
the  over-emphasis  and  the  contortions  of  features  and  the  vast 
expansion  of  facts  that  the  colonel  employed,  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  teaching  force  of  a  considerable  area  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  Englanders  may  get  their  heads  turned  a 
bit,  and  only  on  rare  occasions.  However,  they  soon  right 
themselves  again  and  go  calmly  on  as  usual. 

Some  of  the  very  brightest  school  people  in  all  the  easterti 
section  of  the  country  are  never  heard  from.  One  reads,  of 
the  school-masters’  clubs,  always  spelled  in  the  biggest 
letters,  and  of  the  papers  read  and  of  the  discussions,  but  the 
thousands  of  bright  women  who  do  nearly  all  of  teaching,  and 
who  get  up  the  best  methods  of  measuring  and  estimating  the 
teachers’  work,  are  always  retired,  counted  out,  or  set  aside. 
None  of  the  brethren  have  ever  told  me  how  it  came  about.  I 
never  attended  one  of  these  meetings,  and  I  have  wondered 
if  something  was  served  that  the  women  would  not  relish. 
My  inquiries  never  provoked  an  answer,  except  “  It  is  not  the 
custom.”  My  efforts  reminded  me  of  an  answer  a  Chinaman 
made  to  an  American,  who  asked  why  a  pagoda  was  always 
built  fourteen  stories  high.  The  reply  was,  ”  That  is  the  way 
to  build  a  pagoda.”  It  often  happens  that  one  must  be  satis- 
fietl  with  a  small  piece  of  information. 

JAMES  II.  CANEIELn 

The  cdiicational  favorite  of  the  teachers  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  is  James  H.  Canfield.  We  like  him  because  the 
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smallest  child  or  octogenarian  could  come  to  him  at  any  time 
and  at  any  place  and  be  kindly  received.  We  like  him  because 
he  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  inspiring  teachers  that  ever 
came  before  a  class.  We  like  him  because  he  is  fearless,  hon¬ 
est,  and  a  hater  of  all  shows  and  make-believes.  Above  all 
these,  we  like  him  because  he  is  the  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
platform  educational  oratory.  He  knew  the  people  of  the 
West,  and  he  was  one  of  them.  About  the  time  I  came  to 
Kansas  City  he  went  to  Lawrence,  and,  living  only  thirty-eight 
miles  apart,  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other — ^a  friendship 
began  then  and  has  grown  and  ripened  with  the  years. 

It  does  me  good  to  go  into  his  office  and  chat  with  him  on 
history,  political  economy,  sociology,  international  law,  even 
on  the  law'  of  evidence  or  of  contracts,  or  issues  of  the  day. 
The  tender  spot  in  his  bosom  is  large  and  warm.  When  he 
left  Lawrence  it  was  like  plucking  out  his  life  by  the  roots. 
With  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  “Jim,  so  many  have  been.> 
so  kind  to  me  ” ;  those  few  words  told  it  all.  There  was  a  look 
too  deep  for  utterance  which  floated  for  a  moment  over  the 
depths  of  the  unsp)oken.  I  knew  and  he  knew,  and  that  was 
enough.  We  felt  his  removal  as  a  positive  loss,  but  when  I 
see  him  now  I  feel  reconciled.  No  other  can  fill  so  large  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  as 
did  James  H.  Canfield.  We  appreciated  his  splendid  ability, 
his  high  purposes,  and  his  genuine  manhood — a  real  thing  of 
thought,  feeling,  flesh,  and  blood.  A  man,  and  a  true  one — 
but  a  man  ahvays.  No  live  men  can  come  into  the  West  and 
live  tw'O  decades  without  expanding  in  soul  and  spirit. 

I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  do  justice  to  one  with  whom  one 
has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  twoscore  years,  knee  to 
knee  and  foot  to  foot,  and  not  feel  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  It 
is  never  unmanly  to  love  a  friend. 

HENRY  SABIN 

Iowa,  one  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  States  in  the 
Union,  has  produced  no  grander  man  than  Henry  Sabin.  He 
has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  educational  system  of 
Iowa,  as  well  as  uiK>n  the  teaching  force.  The  ideal  that  the 
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Iowa  teachers  endeavor  to  realize  is  a  high  one,  and  they  believe 
that  all  engaged  in  teaching  the  young  should  come  up  to  that 
standard.  At  different  times  I  have  mingled  with  the  Iowa 
teachers,  and  my  observation  is  that  fewer  of  the  men  teachers 
of  that  State  smoke  or  chew  tobacco  than  any  other  State  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  employed  in  school  work.  Iowa 
people,  as  well  as  the  Missourians,  have  a  sort  of  unwritten 
law  that  preachers  of  the  Gospel  and  school  teachers  should 
neither  use  tobacco  nor  drink  any  intoxicants.  Wherever 
or  whenever  Henry  Sabin  appeared  before  the  teachers  or  the 
citizens  of  Iowa,  he  carried  with  him  a  high,  serious  atmos- 
sphere  in  which  he  continually  dwelt.  With  him  life  and  duty 
have  always  been  matters  of  deepest  import,  and  the  training 
of  children  for  eternity  the  holiest  mission  imposed  upon 
man.  Deeply  imbued  from  the  first  with  the  love  of  our 
country  and  its  need  of  true.  God-fearing  men  and  women  as 
the  best  type  in  whose  hearts  freedom  should  dwell,  and  its 
sacred  fire  kept  burning,  as  it  did  with  the  vestal  virgins  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  Rome — to  this  lofty  height  Henry  Sabin 
aspired  to  lead  his  people.  He  always  sought  to  develop  and 
bring  into  activity  the  very  noblest  thoughts  and  actions  that 
could  move  the  people  of  his  State.  No  other  one  in  America 
ever  pressed  more  closely  to  his  heart  that  lofty  poem.  The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  than  Henry  Sabin. 
His  whole  nature  was  keyed  up  to  this  high  feeling,  and  he 
aroused  all  the  teachers  to  a  like  attitude.  While  his  heart 
and  his  feelings  carried  him  into  the  realm  of  the  grandest 
truths  in  perspective,  yet  he  never  forgot  to  look  before,  be¬ 
hind,  and  all  around,  and  to  see  the  trend  of  events  and  situa¬ 
tions,  just  as  they  were  in  each  particular  locality,  no  difference 
whether  handling  “  independent  school  districts  ”  or  some  other 
phase  of  local  interest. 

“  Hawk-eye  ”  was  never  more  applicable  to  another  of 
Iowa’s  sons  than  to  Henry  Sabin.  All  vision  seemed  to  be 
centered  in  his  clear  perception  of  the  situation,  and  he  focused 
it  most  vividly  on  the  literary  work  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
Literature  with  him  was  not  only  a  “criticism  of  life,’’  but  it 
Avas  “  life  itself  ’’  in  sublimation. 
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Some  years  ago,  coming  from  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Henry  and  I  were  seated  together,  and  he  was 
feeling  somewhat  depressed  over  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in 
Iowa,  and  I  endeavored  to  console  him  by  telling  him  it  was 
not  a  very  serious  affair  after  all,  and  that  we  create  largely 
our  own  world  and  then,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  I 
said :  “  Henry,  you  don’t  laugh  enough — laugh  more,  you 
will  feel  better,  and  the  boys  in  Iowa  will  feel  better,  too !  The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  daylight,  but  it  is  only  sixty  minutes 
long!  ”  We  laughed,  and  the  next  time  we  met,  he  was  cheer¬ 
ful  and  happy. 

Keenly  sensitive,  he  was  made  of  the  same  noble  stuff,  the 
great  elements  of  true  manhood,  that  characterized  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson.  A  truer,  purer  man 
than  Henry  Sabin  never  marked  his  footprints  on  the  soil  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  is  an  honest,  sincere  man  of  high 
and  noble  purposes. 

NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER 

“  There  were  giants  in  those  days  ”  can  be  applied  to  the 
present  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania.  A  more  con¬ 
genial,  whole-souled,  great  big-hearted,  man  never  decided 
to  qualify  himself  for  teaching  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
His  mind  is  strong,  vigorous,  penetrating,  and  analytic.  His 
powers  are  keen  and  ])racticed,  and  his  range  of  vision  wide  and 
critical.  There  is  no  other  educator  in  America  who  can  take 
a  topic,  apparently  an  insignificant  one  at  that,  and  set  it  in 
so  many  positions  and  view  it  so  intelligently  from  every  point 
of  vision  as  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer.  If  he  goes  about  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  one  hand  to  burn  up  things,  he  carries  in 
the  other  hammer  and  nails  to  build  something  better  than 
what  he  destroys.  He  is  a  builder  of  character,  and  of  the 
most  solid  material.  As  a  thinker  I  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  safest  and  sanest  along  educational  lines  among  us,  and 
he  understands  how  to  pick  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and 
straw  in  all  kinds  of  devices  and  short  cuts,  either  in  studies 
or  methods  of  instruction.  His  work  as  an  educator  has  been 
focused  on  one  great  practical  lesson — to  teach  teachers  and 
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pupils  how  to  think  intelligently,  clearly,  and  to  the  end  of  a 
subject,  and  then  how  to  express  the  thoughts  reached  in  the 
plainest  possible  language.  His  mind  works  logically  upon 
the  data  given,  and  he  does  not  understand  why  other  minds, 
if  conditions  are  complied  with,  do  not  work  in  the  same  way. 
His  faith  in  humanity  is  unbounded,  and  all  that  is  required 
to  enable  children  to  reason  correctly  is  that  the  conditions  for 
accurate  observation  be  complied  with,  the  data  correctly  ap¬ 
prehended  and  interpreted,  and  the  conclusions  will  logically 
follow.  His  philosophy  reaches  beyond  the  mere  materialistic 
view  of  mind  and  passes  into  the  higher  realm  of  spiritual 
existence.  This  gives  a  healthier  tone  to  his  thinking,  far 
above  the  mere  plane  of  matter,  force  and  conservation  of 
energy  as  first  cause.  These  to  him  are  mere  manifestations 
of  power  beyond  and  above  them.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
sit  and  talk  with  Dr.  Schaeffer.  He  combines,  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree,  the  good  talker  and  an  excellent  listener.  As  a 
platform  speaker  his  manner  is  pleasing,  his  voice  well  into¬ 
nated,  his  choice  of  words  natural  and  easy,  and  they  never  ob¬ 
scure  the  thought — his  manner  dignified,  and  often  his  climaxes 
are  beautifully  eloquent.  The  Missourians,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvanians,  like  him  because  of  his  rugged  honesty  and 
his  high  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities.  May  he  remain 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  system  is  the  sin¬ 
cere  wish  of  the  writer. 


WII.LI.\M  n.  P.AYNE 

A  few  years  ago  I  spent  a  week  with  Dr.  Payne  at  Oxford, 
Miss.  We  were  there  doing  institute  work  with  the 
teachers  of  Mississippi.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  read  the 
books  he  had  written  as  well  as  the  ones  he  had  translated 
and  edited,  and  in  1891  I  had  visited  the  Normal  School  at 
Nashville,  and  heard  him  conduct  a  recitation.  From  his  writ¬ 
ings  I  had  formed  the  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  clearest 
and  safest  educational  thinkers  among  us,  and  that  he  was  a 
safe  guide  in  estimating  at  its  real  value  each  branch  of  study, 
no  difference  in  what  kind  of  an  institution  it  was  pursued. 
He  balanced  departments  well,  and  he  knew  about  how  much 
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knowledge  and  culture  each  would  contribute.  At  Oxford  I 
came  in  close  contact  with  another  side  of  his  nature, — the 
emotional  and  sympathetic, — and  then  I  saw  clearly  the  heart 
that  beat  beneath  a  modest  and  retiring  exterior. 

In  his  lectures  at  Oxford  he  approached  the  psychology  of 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  motives,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
there  he  is  without  an  equal  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  the  United  States.  His  language  always  carried  his 
thoughts  well,  and  in  no  instance  were  the  words  bigger  than 
the  thoughts.  I  never  heard  anyone  put  his  ideas  in  clearer 
or  simpler  language,  and  when  he  carried  a  point  one  felt 
that  a  pin  could  be  stuck  there  that  ought  to  stand  forever. 
Delightful  as  his  talks  were,  his  private  conversations  were 
more  so.  He  had  entered  fully  into  the  feelings,  purposes,  and 
thoughts  of  the  Southern  people,  and  he  knew  how  to  appreci¬ 
ate  their  best  qualities  intellectually,  morally,  religiously,  and 
socially,  and  they  loved  him  on  account  of  his  gentleness  and 
true  nobility  of  character. 

During  that  one  week,  altho  his  physical  strength  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  his  cheerfulness  reminded  me  of  the  light  that 
flashed  forth  so  often  in  the  letters  of  the  historian  John 
Richard  Green.  There  in  the  Southland  I  ever  think  of  him, 
whether  talking  to  those  earnest  Southerners,  who  hung  upon 
every  word  that  he  uttered,  or  whether  talking  or  sitting  in 
the  shade  of  the  Southern  oaks,  magnolias,  and  i)ines,  as  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  best  and  varietlly  furnished  minds  I 
ever  held  communion  wdth.  One  ever  felt  at  home  in  his 
presence,  and  if  heaven  is  the  home  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
he,  judged  by  my  standard,  is  one  of  the  most  i)erfect  men  I 
ever  knew.  He  is  far  nobler  than  the  present  generation  gives 
him  credit  for.  He  was  never  cut  out  for  a  “drum  and 
trumpet  educator,”  hut  rather  as  one  w'ho  had  a  great  work 
to  do,  and  he  is  doing  it  well. 

KOBERT  B.  FULTON 

The  University  of  Mississippi  has  always  had  able  men  in 
its  faculty — men  of  the  highest  intellectual  ability  and  repu¬ 
tation  for  .solidity  of  attainments,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
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to  the  most  scholarly  men  found  in  any  section  of  our  country. 
Such  men  as  Bledsoe,  Barnard,  Hilgard,  and  Lamar  would 
have  added  luster  to  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  land, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  the  man  or  the  men  that  make  a  great  uni¬ 
versity,  not  the  lusty,  able-bodied  beggars. 

Three  or  four  visits  to  the  University  of  Mississippi,  where 
I  have  met  the  present  chancellor  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty  as  well  as  the  leading  educators  of  that  State  and  the 
students  of  the  university,  afforded  excellent  opportunities  to 
observe  the  work  that  the  State  was  doing  from  the  rural 
schools  upward  thru  the  post-graduate  work  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  For  years  Chancellor  Fulton  has  been  connected  with 
the  University  of  Mississippi  first  as  a  student,  later  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and,  since  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Chancellor  Garland,  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
university. 

Chancellor  Fulton  is  a  man  of  the  people.  He  mingles 
freely  with  all  classes.  His  handshake  is  hearty,  generous, 
and  strong.  He  looks  one  in  the  eye  with  a  benignant  smile. 
He  is  a  quiet,  energetic  man,  exceedingly  strong  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  side,  but  holds  back  a  large  amount  of  reserve 
power.  He  is  not  a  voluble  conversationalist  or  a  ranting 
public  speaker.  His  words  carry  due  weight  with  them,  and 
they  land  on  the  right  spot  in  one’s  mind.  He  is  one  of  the 
best-balanced  university  men  in  this  country.  He  combines 
in  his  personality  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of  action. 
He  knows  how  to  go  about  the  work  before  him.  He  plans 
well  and  carefully,  and  he  keeps  in  mind  all  the  details  of 
the  work  of  the  university.  He  looks  far  ahead,  but  not  so 
far  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  what  is  round  about  him. 

Quiet  and  modest,  except  among  those  who  know  him, 
strangers  will  underestimate  his  real  worth.  His  kno'wledge 
is  extensive  and  exact,  and  he  knows  what  he  does  know  and 
what  he  does  not  know. 

On  the  social  side  he  is  the  typical  Southern  gentleman — 
minus  laudatory  phrases  and  compliments.  Comparatively  a 
young  man,  yet  he  is  destined  to  take  high  rank  in  the  East 
and  West,  and  as  an  educator,  as  he  has  already  done  in  the 
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South,  where  he  is  so  highly  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him. 

F.  LOUIS  SOLUAN 

It  must  have  been  in  1870  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Superintendent  Soldan  and  learned  thru  him,  or  some 
other  person,  of  the  group  of  men  and  women  in  St.  Louis 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  theory  of  the  state,  and 
literature  anti  art  as  interpreting  the  highest  expressions  of 
spirit  and  form.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  made  the  somewhat  startling  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  small  coterie  of  men  and  women  in  St. 
Louis  were  the  leaders  as  well  as  the  highest  e.xponents  of 
philosophical  thought  in  America.  Of  this  St.  Louis  school. 
Dr.  Harris,  H.  C.  Brockmeyer,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  William  M. 
Bryant,  and  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick  are  the  ones  that  I  knew 
most  intimately.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  very  much  younger 
than  the  others,  but  he  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  and  is 
properly  classed  with  them. 

I  wish  to  bring  forward  a  matter  here  that,  as  an  historic 
statement,  is  relatively  an  important  factor  in  r^ard  to  the 
Herbartian  doctrine  of  interest,  that  certainly  is  not  generally 
known.  Superintendent  Soldan  was,  so  far  as  I  now  know, 
the  original  Herbartian  follower  in  this  country.  Probably 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal 
of  the  Normal  School  in  St.  Louis,  had  translated  Rosen- 
kranz’s  Principle  of  education  for  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
philosophy,  and  this  translation  had  also  been  published  sep¬ 
arately,  and  was  read  and  studied  extensively  by  a  large  circle 
of  school  men  in  Missouri  and  adjoining  States.  At  our  State 
Teachers’  Associations  the  discussions  frequently  took  in  a 
wide  range  of  thought  as  well  as  very  animated  expressions  of 
opinion.  With  such  men  as  Drs.  Harris,  Laws.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Soldan.  Presidents  Baldwin,  O.sborne,  Norton,  Professors 
Fisher,  Swallow,  Fleet,  Smith,  et  ah,  the  discussions  were  of 
a  high  order.  Against  Rosenkranz,  Superintendent  Soldan 
placed  Herbart,  and  he  advocated  Herbart’s  doctrine.  Some 
years  later  a  younger  set  of  men  began  exploiting  Herbart’s 
doctrines  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  Superintendent 
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Soldan  understands  better  what  Herbart  really  meant  than 
any  other  student  of  educational  literature  in  this  country. 
A  native  of  Germany,  and  educated  in  the  German  schools, 
born  and  reared  in  their  very  atmosphere,  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  his  mother  tongue,  he  is  naturally  better  qualified  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  the  great  educator  taught  than 
those  who  had  to  learn  German  later  in  life,  and  then  inter¬ 
pret  German  thought  in  terms  of  English  thinking.  I  speak 
of  this  simply  as  matter  of  fact  that  was  well  known  to  many 
of  the  teachers  of  Missouri  before  the  great  wave  had  swept 
over  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  heralding  the  doctrines  of 
Herbart. 

I  remember  very  distinctly,  at  the  Madison  meeting,  of 
walking  out  with  Superintendent  Soldan  one  night,  in  order 
that  we  might  talk  over  alone  the  position  held  by  Herbart  on 
moral  education.  Mr.  Soldan  and  I  both  knew  Dr.  Harris’ 
position  on  the  will,  and  that  he  regarded  Herbart  a  bit 
rickerty  on  this  subject,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  attack 
Superintendent  Soldan’s  position  if  he  placed  himself  squarely 
on  Herbart’s  platform.  The  upshot  of  our  interview  was  that 
Dr.  Harris  might,  or  might  not,  oppose,  and,  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  an  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  we 
believed  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Dr.  De  Garmo  and  Dr.  Harris 
crossed  swords  on  this  very  point.  Dr.  Harris  had  been  over 
the  ground  years  before,  and  he  had  the  whole  thing  mapped 
out,  and  he  knew  every  footpath  as  well  as  all  the  main 
thorofares  of  this  region. 

•  Before  we  became  so  refined  in  Missouri  we  used  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  questions  in  our  State  Teachers’  Associations,  along 
with  the  common  dirt  f)roblems  of  everyday  life. 

Superintendent  Soldan  always  wants  to  know,  you  know, 
and  in  an  argument  he  is  about  as  tough  a  customer  to  en¬ 
counter  as  there  is  among  the  educational  debaters  in  America. 
He  is  a  scholarly  man,  a  wide  and  thoughtful  reader,  a  dis¬ 
criminating  and  logical  reasoner,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  type.  When  he  began  to  do  his  own  thinking  I  know 
not.  He  was  just  as  independent  when  I  first  knew  him  as  he 
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is  now.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  1  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  school  men  in  our  country.  He 
stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  twentieth-century 
American  educators.  Such  a  man  belongs  to  the  nation. 

BURKE  A.  HINSDALE 

When  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  elected  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  Cleveland  schools,  he  was  thrown  at  once  into  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  atmosphere,  and  some  of  the  older  superintendents 
rather  looked  upon  his  advent  into  their  circle  as  something 
out  of  the  usual  order.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  his  past  history,  I 
was  informed  that  he  was  known  chiefly  as  the  man  who  had 
molded  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  James  A.  Garfield  and 
had  done  more  in  shaping  his  line  of  thinking  than  all  other 
educational  influences.  I  was  further  told  that  he  was  a  min¬ 
ister,  a  thinker  of  some  note  among  his  own  church  people,  and 
had  been  for  years  connected  with  a  small  college  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  James  A.  Garfield 
as  president  of  this  college. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  I  first  saw  Dr.  Hinsdale  at  Madison 
in  1884.  Some  three  or  four  years  later  I  became  acquainted 
with  him — never  intimately  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but 
I  knew  him  tolerably  well.  He  was  a  person  who  grew  on  one 
by  acquaintance,  and  the  more  I  knew  of  his  mind  and  its 
ideals  and  his  persistent  power  of  study  and  work,  the  more  I 
admired  him.  His  mind  was  essentially  analytic  and  search¬ 
ing,  and  yet  he  was  also  endowed  with  constructive  ability  of  a 
high  order.  From  the  first  he  always  reminded  me  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  cynical  thrust  at  Mill,  “  a  logic  chopper,”  but  having  a 
decided  advantage  over  Mill  in  this — that  he  always  used  just 
enough  words  to  make  his  meaning  clear  and  no  more.  How¬ 
ever  complex  an  issue  was.  he  would  divide  and  subdivide  it 
until  he  had  put  each  skein  to  itself,  and  after  treating  each  he 
would  bind  all  together  in  a  summary  that  was  so  compactly 
arranged  that  further  discussion  appeared  useless.  If  confu¬ 
sion  had  arisen,  or  extraneous  matter  beeii  injected  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  clear  all  rubbish  out  of 
his  way  and  then  toss  it  aside.  He  always  dealt  with  the  case 
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in  hand  and  in  its  bearings  on  related  questions.  Whether  he 
spoke  or  wrote,  he  was  always  logical,  often  philosophical,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  argumentative.  He  strove  to  get  at  the 
essence  of  things,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  would  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  and,  starting  from  a  point  there,  he  would  come 
on  down  to  the  present.  When  a  new  proposition  was  first 
presented  and  came  clearly  into  the  field  of  thought  and  action, 
his  method  was  that  of  beginning  at  its  genesis  and  tracing  it 
out  historically.' 

He  was,  therefore,  a  prompt,  vigorous,  careful,  logical,  his¬ 
torical  thinker — no  halfway  work  satisfied  him.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  we  corresponded  considerably,  and  at  the 
sessions  of  the  various  educational  meetings  we  had  many  con¬ 
versations.  He  was  occupied  so  continuously  with  writing 
that  he  had  little  time  for  general  or  special  reading  outside  of 
the  literary  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  This  he  re¬ 
gretted,  but  he  did  not  see  any  way  under  the  present  condition 
of  his  health  to  avoid  it.  The  very  last  time  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  was  at  the  Charleston  meeting  in  1900,  and  that  was, 
too,  the  last  time  we  met. 

Removed  only  a  short  distance  from  Ohio,  and  knowing  per¬ 
sonally  some  of  her  leading  educators  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  past,  I  have  often  thought  and  perhaps  have 
often  expressed  myself,  that  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  had  con¬ 
tributed  more  talent  to  the  cause  of  education  than  any  other 
half-dozen  States  in  the  Union.  It  certainly  was  from  these 
two  States  chiefly  that  the  greatest  number  of  strong  men  intel¬ 
lectually  came  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association.  Such  men  as  Rickoff,  Andrews,  Tappan, 
Eaton,  Hancock,  Hinsdale,  and  White  constitute  a  galaxy  that 
for  solid  and  varied  attainments  would  be  hard  to  parallel  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  these  were  all  actors  when 
I  first  came  to  the  edge  of  the  educational  stage,  and  all  of 
whom  have  passed  away  except  General  Eaton.  As  the 
leaders  ])ass,  one  by  one,  others  come  to  take  their  places. 
Some  future  Hinsdale  will  yet  write  of  the  influence  of  Ohio 
and  Ohioans  on  the  great  educational  system  of  the  central 
.West. 
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FRANK  A.  FITZPATRICK 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick  is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  that 
I  ever  met,  and  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  profession  of  educa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  department  of  city  schools,  when  he 
retired  permanently.  As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  he  and 
Mr.  McNeill  are  the  best  and  most  skillful  school  critics  that  I 
have  ever  known  when  it  comes  to  passing  judgment  on  the 
kind  of  work  that  a  teacher  is  doing  in  graded  school  work. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  teach,  but  I  should  take 
him  to  be  at  his  best  either  in  history  or  economics. 
He  works  at  school  propositions  in  one  way  and  Mr. 
McNeill  in  another,  but  both  virtually  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  in  regard  to  a  teacher’s  skill  or  ability  in  pre¬ 
senting  subject  matter  or  in  getting  a  class  to  work  it  over  and 
assimilate  it.  Mr.  McNeill’s  vision  was  narrower  and  more 
searching  and  it  covered  the  facts  more  thoroly,  while  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s  vision  was  more  comprehensive  and  projected 
itself  farther  into  the  final  resultant.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  a 
firm  believer  in  letting  a  self-opinionated  teacher  or  principal 
struggle  a  while,  and  out  of  this  rough  field  of  experience  the 
teacher  would  emerge  with  some  definite  notions  that  might 
be  turned  to  a  valuable  purpose.  Mr.  McNeill  never  believed 
in  “  lost  motion.”  When  the  machinery  of  a  schoolroom  was 
not  running  smoothly,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  adjusting  it. 
He  was  a  quick,  ready  helper, — the  other  the  patient  waiter 
who  believed  in  experience, — falling  and  continually  rising  as 
the  safest  road  to  success.  Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  can  go  thru  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools  in  any  city  of  this  country  and.  from  what  he 
observes  and  picks  up  in  hasty  conversation  here  and  there, 
give  the  essential  features  the  educational  authorities  are  try¬ 
ing  to  realize  in  that  system.  He  seizes  quickly  upon  every 
salient  feature,  and  he  can  tell  whether  the  essentials  are  em- 
phasizetl  or  the  relatively  unimportant.  He  has  a  short,  in¬ 
cisive  way  of  expressing  a  situation,  but  not  without  first  pre¬ 
senting  every  phase  from  which  a  situation  or  condition  can 
possibly  be  viewed.  In  looking  over  a  system  of  schools,  he 
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always  keeps  in  mind  the  teaching  force,  the  different  groups 
of  citizens  who  are  personally  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
schools,  the  tax-paying  power  of  the  citizens,  those  who  would 
support  the  schools  loyally,  the  indifferent  ones,  and  then,  lastly 
the  fault-finders,  and  the  positively  hostile  who  fight  openly 
and  covertly.  The  board  of  education,  according  to  his  theory, 
simply  stood  forth  as  the  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  people, 
usually  fair-minded  men  who  wished  to  perform  their  duties 
faithfully  and  intelligently.  With  these  the  superintendent 
had  to  work  in  order  to  keep  them  at  times  from  doing  ill- 
advised  things.  He,  Superintendent  Gove,  and  myself  in  the 
Council  have  occupied  an  attitude,  in  the  main,  different  from 
that  held  by  the  large  majority  of  superintendents  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  were  always  in  the  minority  against  those  who 
wanted  “  to  boss  the  whole  thing  ”  and  were  always  clamorous 
for  more  power. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  con¬ 
versationalists  I  have  ever  known.  He  is  equally  at  home 
when  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  United  States  senator,  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  a  railroad  magnate,  or  the  manager 
of  a  large  manufacturing  plant.  His  versatility  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  his  fertility  of  resources  are  astonishing.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  one  of  the  best-cultivated  and  best-trained  minds  that  T 
am  acquaintefl  with.  In  addition  to  this,  he  is  an  omnivorous 
reader — one  that  takes  hold  of  the  solid  and  the  highest  ab¬ 
stract  speculations  yet  reached  by  the  human  intellect,  its  most 
recondite  and  far-off  investigations,  and  from  these  lofty 
heights,  he  easily  descends  to  what  the  newsboys  and  boot¬ 
blacks  think  of  life — not  stopping  here,  he  knows  what  they 
read  and  how  they  look  upon  life  and  the  problems  it  presents. 
He  has  looked  into  this  complex — called  society — and  seen  its 
movements  and  tabulated  them  as  forces  to  be  directed  into 
higher  and  better  forms  of  activity. 

As  much  as  I  admire  the  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  possesses  in  so  full  a  measure, 
there  are  other  qualities  which  endear  him  to  me.  T  lived  for 
years  in  the  most  intimate  relationship  with  him.  Had  we 
both  slept  upon  the  same  pillow,  our  love  and  friendship  could 
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not  have  been  purer,  truer,  or  more  unselfish.  The  very  inmost 
secrets  of  my  soul  I  made  known  to  him.  He,  as  I,  despises 
that  man  who  would  not  be  honest  with  himself. 

Those  who  look  upon  him  as  a  “  book  agent,”  do  not  know 
the  man,  his  independent  thought,  his  versatile  attainments,  his 
dangerous  logic,  his  winged  words,  or  his  dauntless  spirit.  Of 
him  I  can  truly  say : 

“  There  is  one  great  society  alone  on  earth  ; 

The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead.” 


I.  C.  M  NEILL 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  was  closely  and  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  President  McNeill.  The  Kansas  State  Teachers’ 
Association  in  1877,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  held  at 
Atchison,  and  it  was  during  that  session  that  he  and  I  became 
acquainted.  He  was  a  very  young  man  then,  recently  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  had  come  West  to  grow  up  with 
the  country  by  sticking  himself  down  at  Greeley,  a  small  town 
in  Anderson  County,  Kansas.  The  Atchison  folks  had  decided 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  give  the  teachers  a 
drive  over  the  hills  and  hollows  of  that  thriving  little  town  and 
let  us  look  at  the  prospect.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  McNeill 
and  I  were  put  in  charge  of  an  estimable  lady,  the  principal  of 
the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary,  and  she  enlightened  us  in  a  be^ 
nigtiant  and  lively  manner,  on  all  that  had  been,  was,  or  would 
be,  in  Atchison  for  the  next  century.  Somehow  in  the  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  human  dice-box,  we  were  thrown  out  or  in  together. 
We  talked  a  little  edgewise,  but  I  liked  the  young  man,  and  in 
a  year,  perhaps  the  same  summer,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  one  of 
our  ward  schools,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr.  W.  H.  V. 
Raymond  T  spoke  of  young  McNeill,  who  was  an  instructor 
in  an  institute  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Raymond  was  going  to  visit 
tliat  institute,  and  was  to  report  what  kind  of  a  teacher  Mr. 
McNeill  was.  Report  came  back :  Excellent.  An  interview 
followed,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  McNeill  and  I  spent  twenty  years 
in  the  closest  intimacy.  The  last  five  years  he  was  here  he 
was  my  assistant,  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  largest  ward  schools. 
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He  is  one  of  the  best  critics  I  ever  saw  in  a  schoolroom,  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful.  He  is  one  of  the  clearest  expositors 
of  another’s  thoughts,  too.  I  would  rather  have  his  judgment 
on  the  work  of  a  ward-school  teacher  or  principal,  or  on  a 
school  as  a  unity,  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  country, 
unless  it  should  be  Mr.  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick’s.  Not  only  this; 
he,  from  a  conversation  with  a  school  man,  or  from  reading  an 
author,  can  give  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  either  which 
would  be  in  entire  harmony  with  what  had  been  spoken  or 
written  on  every  essential  point. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  McNeill  shared  my  secrets,  was  my 
adviser,  and  we  planned  and  worked  together  as  only  men  who 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  each  other  can  do. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  his  character  that  does  not  per¬ 
tain  exclusively  to  the  schoolroom  or  even  to  school  manage¬ 
ment.  Of  all  my  acquaintances  among  school  men,  he  is  the 
one  best  qualified  to  make  his  mark  as  a  manager  of  a  great 
railroad  system.  His  judgment  is  prompt,  comprehensive, 
and  far-reaching  in  all  matters  of  detail — but  it  does  not  swamp 
him  with  multiplicity.  In  short,  he  is  the  energetic,  cool,  cal¬ 
culating  business  man,  suave,  and  can  readily  adapt  himself  to 
surroundings  whatever  they  may  be. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  paper,  he  always  works  it  over  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  he  is  never  satisfied  till  he  has  not  only 
weighed  every  sentence,  with  cold-blooded  deliberation, — 
almost  with  malice  aforethought, — and  then  dwelt  upon  each 
word.  His  taste  is  as  artistic  as  a  Frenchman’s.  He  is  a  re¬ 
sourceful  man.  He  never  plays  all  his  cards  in  advance;  neither 
will  he  show  his  hand  to  every  stranger.  Had  he  been  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  and  been  placed  in  command  of  an 
army,  he  would  have  endeavored  to  outwit  his  adversary  by 
strategic  movements  rather  than  pounding  his  men  against 
impregnable  fortifications. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

SUI'ERINTENDENI  OK  SciIOOI.S, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  AGE  OP'  (iRADUATION  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE 
1 830- 1 900 

It  is  the  common  impression  tliat  fifty  years  ago  students 
graduated  from  college  at  an  early  age,  two  or  three  years 
younger,  on  the  average,  than  they  graduate  now.  It  is 
known  that  some  eminent  men  graduated  at  eighteen  or  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  it  is  supposed  that  nearly  all  were  out 
of  college  by  the  time  they  were  twenty.  So  it  is  assumed 
that  educated  men  who  study  for  the  professions  are  three  or 
four  years  later  getting  into  practice  than  was  the  case  two 
generations,  or  one  generation,  ago. 

The  statistics  of  Amherst  College  do  not  confirm  this  im¬ 
pression.  The  fact  is  that  the  average  age  of  graduates  was 
somewhat  older  in  the  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties  than  it  was 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties.  Probably  Amherst  is  typical  of 
other  colleges  in  this  respect.  Nearly  all  the  students  came 
from  country  towns  and  prepared  at  academies  or  with  clergy¬ 
men,  some  entering  early,  some  late.  It  may  be  that  at  col¬ 
leges  in  or  near  cities,  which  had  better  schools,  the  majority 
entered  younger. 


Beginning  with  1830, 
given  by  decades: 

the  average  age 

at  graduation  is 

AVCKAOB  AGR  AT  GRADUATION 

YOUNCKST  CLAvs 

OLDKST  CLAS<» 

1830-39 

23  years  4  months 

22  years  3  months 

25  years  3  months 

1 840-49 

23  years  4  months 

22  years  4  months 

25  years  4  months 

1850-59 

23  years  10  months 

23  years 

24  years  5  months 

1860-69 

23  years  6  months 

23  years  l  month 

23  years  9  months 

1870-79 

23  years  I  month 

22  years  9  montlis 

24  years 

1880-89 

22  years  9  months 

22  years  6  months 

23  years 

1890-99 

22  years  1 1  months 

22  years 

23  years  4  months 

The 

oldest  class  was  the  class  of  1848, 

the  average  age 

twenty-five  years  and  four  months.  The  youngest  class  was 
the  class  of  1890,  the  average  age,  twenty-two  years. 

The  second  table  gives  the  percentage  graduating  at  each 
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age,  from  eigliteen  to  thirty-two.  From  1830  to  1856  there 
were  1004  graduates,  from  1880  to  1892  there  were  998 
graduates.  These  numbers  are  so  nearly  a  thousand  that  the 
actual  number  graduating  at  each  age  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
percentage,  that  is,  116  graduates  would  be  11.6  per  cent. 
From  1893  to  1902  the  percentages  are  about  the  same  as 
from  1880  to  1892. 


1830-1856 

1880-1892 

1004  men 

998  men 

AGK 

PKR  CKNT. 

PHK  CENT 

18 

1.8 

0 

19 

6.7 

•3 

20 

11.8 

3> 

21 

'3-4 

'75 

22 

1 1.9 

29.5 

23 

9.8 

22.4 

24 

10.8 

10.4 

25 

9.0 

6.6 

26 

8.6 

4.2 

27 

6.2 

2.6 

28 

5-2 

'•9 

29 

2-3 

.7 

30 

2.4 

•3 

3> 

.2 

0 

32 

•3 

•  3 

In  the  earlier  j>ericHl  about  one-fifth  graduated  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  later  period  only  one-thir¬ 
teenth;  but,  in  the  earlier  period,  only  one-third  at  twenty- 
one,  twenty-two,  and  twenty-three  years,  while  in  the  later 
period  more  than  two-thirds  graduated  at  those  ages. 

The  principal  inference  is  that  the  age  of  graduation  has  al¬ 
ways  depended  upon  the  time  when  preparation  for  college  be¬ 
gins,  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  time  required  for  prei>ara- 
tion.  In  the  earlier  period  students  entered  at  all  ages  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-six;  in  the  latter  pericxl  more  than  two- 
thirds  entered  at  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  years. 
Formerly  preparation  was  made  at  academies  or  under  private 
instruction.  Many  did  not  begin  till  they  had  earned  some 
money  or  their  fathers  could  afford  to  send  them  to  school. 
Others  began  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
years.  The  former  entered  at  any  age,  the  latter  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  At  j)resent  and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  nearly 
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all  go  thru  the  public  schools.  They  cannot  begin  the 
study  of  languages  until  they  are  in  the  high  school  at  four¬ 
teen,  lifteen,  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  since  four  years 
for  Latin  and  three  years  for  Greek  is  the  prescribed  time 
for  all,  they  cannot  enter  college  until  four  years  later. 
Few  boys  are  sent  to  private  and  endowed  schools  until  they 
are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  The  study  of  languages 
should  begin  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  it  does  begin, 
when  memory  retains  forms  and  words  most  easily.  Those 
who  are  going  to  college  should  begin  Latin,  Greek,  or  mod¬ 
ern  languages  at  the  grammar  school.  In  a  very  few  schools 
this  is  allowed.  If  it  is  desirable  that  students  finish  pro¬ 
fessional  training  at  twenty-five,  and  so  leave  college  at 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  college 
in  half,  but  rather  to  begin  preparation  for  college  earlier. 
In  my  opinion  two  years  are  lost  in  our  public-school  system 
for  the  large  numbers  who  are  going  to  college  by  the  hard- 
and-fast  rule  that  languages  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  There  would  be  no  additional  e.xpense,  but 
rather  a  saving  by  teaching  languages  before  the  high  school, 
.since  all  who  are  going  to  college  would  be  thru  two  years 
earlier.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  is  young  enough  to  enter 
college,  and  this  would  be  easy  if  languages  were  taught  in 
the  last  years  of  the  grammar  school. 

George  Harris 


Amhkrst  Coli.kok. 


THK  INFLUKNCi:  OF  .SOCIKTY  ON  TMK  COLLKGK 

It  is  a  common  charge  against  college  students  that  they  re¬ 
gard  themselves  too  seriously;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  an  ad- 
ver.se  criticism.  At  least  this  may  be  said :  with  most  pet)ple 
youth  affords  the  last  chance  for  such  a  regard.  The  sense  of 
humor  developed  in  later  life,  and  the  mature  perception  of 
proiM)rtions,  are  not  conducive  to  either  sobriety  or  exaltation 
in  estimating  one’s  personal  value;  hence  this  redundance  of 
youth  is  far  more  likely  to  excite  a  sympathetic  reminiscence 
than  a  critical  judgment.  But  the  students  are  not  the  only 
people  connected  with  colleges  against  whom  this  charge  may 
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be  brought.  Following  the  trend  of  educational  progress  ex¬ 
hibited  in  inaugural  and  anniversary  speeches,  reports  of  con¬ 
ventions,  and  contributions  to  educational  journals,  one  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  seriousness  with  which 
college  officials  view  their  duties,  their  prerogatives,  and  the 
field  of  their  labors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
progress;  it  casts  into  the  future  a  light  that  may  aid  in  dis¬ 
sipating  the  clouds  threatening  social  and  political  tempests. 
Yet  perhaps  even  here  there  is  some  danger  of  redundance,  and 
while  the  college  most  properly  reflects  on  its  influence  on 
society,  it  may  unduly  minimize  or  entirely  ignore  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  society  on  the  college;  and  like  those  self-abnegating 
individuals  who  make  their  nearest  relatives  selfish  by  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  unselfishness,  it  may  render  society  indifferent  to 
responsibility  by  the  zeal  with  which  it  seizes  its  share  of  the 
common  burden. 

To  take  one  among  many  examples :  we  hear  and  read  much 
of  the  formative  influence  of  the  college  on  character,  and  most 
of  the  reflections  on  this  subject  seem  to  assume  that  the  youth 
arrives  in  college  considerably  less  conscious  of  his  previous 
experiences  than  in  Wordsworth’s  “  child  among  his  new¬ 
born  blisses.”  This  theory,  like  many  another  pleasing  fiction, 
is  satisfactory  only  while  it  is  not  subjected  to  examination. 
A  very  slight  reference  to  fact  shows  the  relative  importance 
of  the  college  to  be  less  than  its  administrators  seem  inclined 
to  admit.  We  recognize  the  sagacity  of  the  Jesuits’  alleged 
claim  that  if  they  can  have  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child’s 
life  they  will  send  him  back  to  the  world  assured  of  their  hold 
upon  him.  But  society,  thru  its  most  operative  and  effect¬ 
ive  agency,  the  family,  holds  the  child  for  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  before  consigning  him  to  the  college,  and  during  most 
of  this  time  other  powerful  agencies,  the  church  and  the  school, 
are  molding  and  develoiping  his  character.  Every  college 
teacher  is  familiar  with  the  experience  of  watching  a  new  class 
file  past  his  desk.  He  quickly  recc^nizes  the  sober,  the  volatile, 
the  diffident,  the  stupid ;  and  as  quickly  he  can  detect  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  illiterate  and  the  cultured  home.  The  brilliant  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ignorant  family,  and  the  fortunate  ix)ssessor  of  in¬ 
herited  intellect,  are  not  much  more  difficult  to  recognize  than 
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the  boy  with  one  arm,  or  the  girl  with  red  hair.  When  four 
years  later  the  teacher  watches  them  file  past  him  for  the  last 
time,  he  generally  finds  that  in  the  class  the  relations  are  about 
the  same  as  at  first.  The  actual  standard  of  each  student  is 
higher,  and  hence  the  outlook  broader;  but  those  who  were 
illiterate  are  still  comparatively  illiterate,  the  ignorant  still 
comparatively  (if,  haply,  not  absolutely)  ignorant,  the  cul¬ 
tured  still  above  the  average  in  culture.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions.  We  all  know  and  honor  beyond  our  power  to  ex¬ 
press  those  men  and  women  who  have  refused  to  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  law  of  heredity,  who  have  beaten  down  the 
barriers  of  environment,  who  have  wrested  unto  themselves 
learning  and  culture  and  wisdom  in  spite  of  their  inheritance 
and  training,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  Moreover,  they  have 
purchased  their  emancipation  at  a  cost  so  fearfully  great  that 
they  shrink  from  the  possibility  of  its  repetition,  and  they  give 
magnificently  of  their  money  and  time  and  strength  to  make 
easy  for  others  the  struggle  that  for  them  was  incredibly  hard. 
The  fact  remains  a  fact,  that  from  homes  of  learning  and  cul¬ 
ture  come  students  inclined  to  learn  and  receptive  of  culture, 
from  homes  where  virtue  is  practiced  and  honor  reverenced 
come  virtuous  and  honorable  students.  The  best  college  is 
the  one  with  the  best  students,  and  the  best  students  are  from 
the  best  homes,  and  if  society  demands  from  the  college  good 
products  it  must  provide  good  material.  The  furnishing,  still 
more  the  creation,  of  material  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
college;  its  duty  is  to  make  the  best  of  that  which  is  provided, 
to  foster  and  develop  existing  good;  to  eradicate,  if  possible, 
at  least  to  prevent  the  spread  of  existing  evil;  to  sow  broadcast 
its  seed,  knowing  that  the  springtime  will  be  delayed  and  the 
harvest  beyond  its  ken.  And  if  the  result  shall  be  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  its  effort,  or  even  signal  failure  along  the  line  of  its 
greatest  endeavor,  then  not  alone,  but  with  the  family  and 
society,  shall  the  college  bear  the  blame. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  society  does  not  relax 
its  hold  on  the  youth  during  those  years  when  ostensibly  his 
chief  relation  is  to  the  college;  altho  some  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  seem  to  imagine  that  theirs  is  the  only  influence 
to  which  he  is  subjected.  This  theory  held  better  during  the 
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centuries  when  universities  were  practically  lay  monasteries, 
inclosed  by  walls  within  which  it  was  customary  to  lock  the 
students  cozily  every  night,  and  then  to  count  noses  every 
morning.  Even  in  those  days,  if  one  may  judge  from  reports 
of  proctors,  university  statutes,  and  civil  proceedings, 
human  nature  asserted  itself,  and  youth  not  only  felt, 
but  responded  to  the  claims  of  society  beyond  the  quadrangle. 
To  repeat  even  the  partial  realization  of  this  theory  it  would 
be  necessary  to  abolish  such  incongruous  details  as  vacations, 
newspapers,  railways,  clubs,  theaters,  hotels,  and  a  multitude 
of  diverse  expressions  of  the  social  instinct.  The  college 
youth  is  really  as  accessible  to  the  different  currents  of  social 
life  as  is  the  youth  outside  college,  altho  it  is  true  that  ow¬ 
ing  to  restricted  interests  he  is  not  conscious  of  making  as 
direct  or  strong  a  response.  No  ornamental  fence  or  memorial 
gate  separates  the  college  from  the  world,  and  both  on  and  off 
the  campus  young  men  and  women  are  subject  to  the  powerful 
and  incessant  influence  of  society.  How  far  that  influence 
often  counteracts  the  best  that  the  college  can  do,  how  entirely 
the  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  are  effaced  by  one 
successful  example  of  the  contrary,  how  difficult  is  the  task 
of  keeping  afloat  on  college  towers  the  banners  of  truth  and 
light  and  virtue  while  the  powers  of  falsehood  and  darkness 
and  vice  raven  at  the  very  gates,  only  those  know  who  live  and 
labor  in  that  presumably  shielded,  but  really  exposed,  portion 
of  the  world  known  as  the  college. 

When  society  not  only  concedes  that  might  makes  right,  but 
generally  considers  the  two  as  synonymous,  when  means  of 
advance  in  high  as  in  low  estate  are  restricted  to  the  equally 
vigorous  alternatives  push  and  pull,  when  violation  of  the  law 
excites  retribution  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  force  and  arms 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  supersede,  when  the  war 
spirit  flashes  into  flame,  shall  we  wonder  that  athletics  rule  the 
colleges?  The  crowded  seats,  the  heavy  betting,  the  detailed 
reports  during  the  autumn  games  argue  intense  interest  in 
football  on  the  part  of  the  colleges;  but  even  more  they  indi¬ 
cate  the  interest  of  society  in  this  form  of  physical  force. 
How  far  would  mere  collie  excitement  go,  unaided  by  the 
approbation  and  money  of  the  public  ?  For  ten  days  before  a 
“  great  ”  game  anyone  wishing  information  about  really 
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important  political  and  diplomatic  affairs  must  resort 
to  stray  paragraphs  in  odd  corners  of  the  paper, 
while  the  broadsides  are  devoted  to  full-length  por¬ 
traits  of  young  athletes,  presumably  nice  boys  in  the 
process  of  turning  into  scholars  and  gentlemen,  but  in 
clothing,  attitude,  and  expression  looking  more  as  if  the  chain- 
gang  were  their  ultimate  goal;  and  the  reader  becomes  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  society  must  like  this  sort  of  thing, 
else  the  press  would  not  provide  it.  Once  at  the  classday 
exercises  of  a  university  eminent  for  years  and  learning, 
reference  was  made  to  a  member  of  the  class  who  had  gained 
the  highest  record  of  scholarship  in  the  history  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  a  pleasing  youth  of  winsome  personality.  His- 
name  was  greeted  with  a  thoroly  courteous  amount  of  ap¬ 
plause;  evidently  it  was  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  such  a  man  ii» 
the  class.  Later  allusion  was  made  to  another  member,  “  the 
best  man  who  ever  led  an  X.  team  to  the  gridiron.”  Immedi¬ 
ately  there  was  a  storm  of  shouting,  stamping,  gesticulating;, 
here  was  the  hero,  the  man  who  had  done  something.  The 
audience  rocked  and  reeled  with  enthusiasm,  while  the  class 
figuratively,  and  as  many  of  the  boys  as  could  reach  him  liter¬ 
ally,  hugged  to  their  hearts  the  most  glorious  member.  A 
serious  comment  on  the  college?  Granted;  but  as  serious  a 
comment  on  the  society  that  sent  those  boys  to  college  and  sup¬ 
ported  them  while  there. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that,  in  a  country  more  gravely  threatened 
with  a  plutocracy  than  has  been  any  nation  of  Christendom, 
the  democracy  of  letters  .should  not  be  apparent  in  the  colleges. 
Year  by  year  as  the  power  of  wealth  increases  and  the 
standard  of  material  life  rises  and  the  gulf  widens  between  rich 
and  poor,  so  year  by  year  simplicity  and  economy  decrease  in 
college  life.  The  lot  of  the  poor  student  grows  constantly 
harder.  Often  he  could  hold  his  place  if  he  could  once  get  it; 
he  knows  that,  and  those  who  helplessly  and  sometimes  hope¬ 
lessly  watch  the  struggle  know  it;  but  how  can  he  get  his  place? 
If  he  can  control  his  time  and  has  exceptional  ability  in  brain 
or  brawn  or  voice  he  can  win  recognition;  but  if  he  is  merely 
“  an  all-round  good  fellow,”  and  especially  if  he  has  to  con¬ 
vert  either  time  or  ability  into  money  he  remains  unknown, 
and  while  he  acquires  knowledge  acquires  little  else.  To  get 
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■wisdom  and  to  get  understanding  are  the  chief  ends  of  the  col¬ 
lege  course;  but  there  are  other  things  that  the  heart  of  youth 
‘desires,  sympathetic  contact  with  one’s  peers,  influence  with 

•  one’s  kind,  fame  in  one’s  place  and  generation ;  and  every  dec¬ 
ade  these  are  purchased  with  a  larger  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  the  inevitable  influence  of  society 

•on  the  college.  With  a  millionaire’s  quarter  in  every  large 
city  why  not  a  millionaire’s  club  in  every  large  collie?  With 

•  the  whole  cost  of  social  and  domestic  entertainment  enor- 
-mously  enlarged  in  the  last  generation,  how  can  college  dances 
-and  class  suppers  remain  the  simple  affairs  they  were  a  genera- 
Uion  ago?  That  “  the  life  is  more  than  meat  ”  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  college  no  less  than  of  the  church  to  teach;  but  even 
with  an  ideal  corps  of  instructors  the  inculcation  of  the  corol¬ 
laries  of  this  truth  would  be  rendered  well-nigh  ineffective  by 
the  constant  contradiction  and  opposition  of  those  known  as 

practical  men  of  affairs.”  Not  in  physics  alone  does  the  angle 
of  reflection  equal  the  angle  of  incidence.  If  a  materialized 
and  mercenary  society,  reckoning  values  in  dollars  and  cents, 
projects  its  children  into  college,  from  college  it  will  receive 
jroung  men  and  women  who  likewise  think  in  terms  of  money. 

The  impurity  of  college  politics,  the  farce  of  class  elections, 
the  deals  between  fraternities  and  societies,  make  a  sad  chapter 
in  college  life  to  anyone  who  reads  it  seriously,  and  perhaps 
it  should  be  read  seriously  more  often  than  it  is.  One  need 
not  be  surprised  that  these  youths  who  have  cleverly  and  effect¬ 
ively  bribed  and  cajoled  and  extorted  should  emerge  into 
political  life  accomplished  wire-pullers  after  a  little  training  in 
finesse.  The  amazing  ingenuousness  of  college  political  dodg¬ 
ing  is  humorously  and  morally  its  saving  salt.  From  another 
point  of  view  one  does  not  wonder  that  they  should  understand 
and  practice  the  tricks  that  are  in  constant  use  thruout  society. 
Not  from  municipal  and  national  politics  alone  do  they  make 
their  bungling  copies  of  the  delicate  art  of  manipulation;  but 
from  the  unpublished  reports  of  societies  and  conventions, 
from  the  alleged  motives  for  l^islation,  from  the  open  deals 
‘of  business,  even  from  the  actions  of  churches  and  councils  and 
synods  they  may  learn  their  lesson.  Certain  means  attain  cer¬ 
tain  ends;  they  are  approved  and  almost  legalized  by  usage. 
'Those  who  oppose  them  are  commonly  men  who  have  not  ad- 
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vanced,  who  have  even  fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  life.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  would  seem  to  dictate  attention  to  these  recognized 
means  of  efficiency. 

At  any  rate  the  game  is  worth  the  fun;  and  if  you  sometimes; 
lose  the  sense  of  proportion,  and  fight  for  a  fraternity  as  hard 
and  as  unscrupulously  as  for  a  party,  and  think  the  world  wilt 
go  as  awry  with  the  wrong  man  wielding  the  marshal’s  baton- 
as  with  the  wrong  man  occupying  the  White  House,  isn’t  it  alt 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  big  game  outside? 

Society  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  and  life  for  its  leaders;  it  would  be  a  doom  of  woe  to  the 
college  if  the  demand  should  ever  be  relaxed.  The  Church 
must  draw  to  itself  the  best  that  the  college  produces  if  the  two 
are  to  lead  in  the  war  of  righteousness.  The  stream  cannot  be 
expected  to  rise  higher  than  its  source;  and  the  Church  cannot 
be  kept  pure  and  noble  and  vigorous  by  that  which  the  college 
sends  it  unless  in  its  turn  it  sends  to  the  colleges  and  while 
they  are  there  keeps  its  hold  on  youths  who  honor  and  love  the 
Church  as  the  most  pure  and  noble  and  vigorous  manifestation 
of  society.  It  is  true  that  more  than  once  great  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  reforms  have  originated  in  the  university  and 
have  forced  the  Church  into  vitality;  and  such  things  may 
happen  again  if  the  Church  sinks  low  enough.  But  generally 
these  two  rise  and  fall  together;  the  spiritual  level  is  main¬ 
tained.  If  the  Church  cannot  hold  the  children,  if  it  allows  the 
youth  to  roam  thru  long  Sundays  seeking  interest  and  diver¬ 
sion,  or  if  it  furnishes  these  desiderata  without  spiritualizing 
power,  if  it  inculcates  no  loyalty  to  the  institution,  no  habit  of' 
worship,  then  those  necessarily  temporary  and  frag^mentary- 
substitutes  for  the  regular  offices  of  the  Church  which  liewithim 
the  possibility  of  the  college  to  furnish,  must  needs  prove  but 
moderately  effective.  With  the  college  the  Church  may  share,, 
but  on  the  college  it  may  not  place,  the  responsibility  if  that 
institution,  originally  designed  to  be  a  nursery  for  the  clergy,, 
seems  to  deny  its  birthright  and  sends  annually  to  other  pro¬ 
fessions  and  business  hundreds  of  its  ablest  and  sturdiest, 
while  the  Church  bemoans  her  poverty,  and  those  that  sit  ii* 
darkness  see  not  yet  the  light. 

Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom 
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REVIEWS 

School  administration  in  municipal  government.  By  Frank  Rollins,  Ph. 
D.  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  Volume  XI:  No.  i).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902.  106  p. 

75  cents. 

This  Study,  while  commendable  as  a  dissertation  submitted 
for  the  doctor’s  degree,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer, 
radically  wrong  in  many  respects,  both  as  to  standpoint  and 
as  to  conclusions. 

The  comparison  on  page  13  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
€chool  districts  and  small  towns  and  cities  as  compared  with 
large  cities,  while  perhaps  generally  held,  is  in  my  judgment 
wholly  incorrect.  The  administration  of  school  affairs  and 
municipal  affairs  is  less  efficient,  less  economic,  and  more 
corrupt  in  the  small  districts  and  towns  than  in  the  large 
cities.  The  defalcation  in  the  small  towns  in  New  England 
and  the  waste  of  public  money  are  so  great  as  to  challenge 
comparison  with  that  of  even  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

The  writer’s  inference,  on  page  16,  that  persons  who 
are  property-holders  are  better  qualified  than  others  to  direct 
and  pass  upon  questions  of  administration  in  cities,  is  both 
misleading  and  incorrect.  The  fact  that  the  State  was  the 
original  unit  of  government  in  this  country,  and  that  every 
State  constitution  has  a  chapter  on  education  in  it,  is  no  rea- 
■son  why  the  State  should  dominate  and  control  municipal 
school  administration.  This  doctrine  is  pernicious,  and  is 
really  never*  advocated  in  this  country  except  where  the  politi¬ 
cal  complexion  of  a  city  like  Boston,  New  York,  St.  Paul,  is 
.antagonistic  to  the  dominant  political  sentiment  in  the  State. 
Massachusettts  is  the  home  of  government  by  State  boards, 
and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  even  the  new  State¬ 
-house  has  not  sufficient  capacity  to  domicile  them  properly. 
It  is  the  common  consensus  of  educated  opinion  that  they 
are  incompetent,  that  they  serve  as  an  asylum  for  barnacles, 
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and  that  they  are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  good 
government.  Massachusetts  represents  Herbert  Spencer’s 
dictum  “  that  in  this  age  we  have  escaped  the  tyranny  of 
kings  and  placed  ourselves  under  the  thraldom  of  legislatures 
and  parliaments  and  state  boards  and  state  control.” 

It  is  not  true  that  the  moral  life  of  the  city  is  any  worse  or 
any  more  reprehensible  than  the  rural  life  or  the  life  in  small 
towns.  There  is  of  course  less  hypocrisy  in  the  city,  less 
slandering  of  neighbors,  and  much  less  worship  of  material 
things. 

On  page  i8  the  writer  gives  as  an  additional  reason 
why  the  State  should  virtually  control  or  shape  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  in  cities,  that  the  State  appropriates  large  sums 
of  money  annually  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  But  the 
veriest  tyro  in  the  question  of  school  finance  ought  to  know 
that  the  cities  contribute  towards  this  annual  distribution  by 
the  State  infinitely  more  money  than  they  receive  back;  in 
other  words,  the  cities,  instead  of  being  recipients  at  the 
hands  of  the  State,  really  contribute  under  such  circumstances 
very  largely  to  the  support  of  the  rural  schools.  On  general 
principles  the  writer  is  correct  in  desiring  to  separate  the 
school  administation  from  other  departments  of  the  municipal 
government;  but  in  New  England,  where  such  separation  has 
not  yet  been  made,  I  must  admit  tliat,  with  a  very  great 
prejudice  against  the  custom  of  relying  upon  boards  of  al¬ 
dermen  for  school  appropriations,  no  visible  evil  arises  from 
that  habit. 

I  should  enter  my  emphatic  protest  too  to  the  writer’s 
quotation:  “  As  is  your  school  board,  so  are  your  schools,” 
This  statement  is  such  an  inversion  of  the  real  condition  and 
inference  that  I  am  amazed  that  someone  has  not  fitly  char¬ 
acterized  its  flippancy  in  the  past.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the 
statistics  presented  on  pages  24  to  31  to  indicate  that  com¬ 
munities  are  in  any  way  tending  towards  accepting  the 
principle  of  having  boards  a])pointed  by  the  Mayor  rather 
than  by  election.  It  is  also  not  true  that  educational  experts 
as  a  whole,  or  by  any  large  majority,  favor  such  a  plan. 
I  presume  here  the  author  has  been  biased  by  the  excellent 
results  obtained  generally  in  New  York  City,  and  that 
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he  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  conditions  in  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  and  other  places  to  know  the  shortcomings  of 
such  a  system.  I  think  the  writer  is  in  error,  too,  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  board  by  the  Mayor 
towards  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  would  secure  better  re¬ 
sults  than  to  take  the  matter  up  normally  as  each  emergency 
arose. 

When  the  city  of  St.  Louis  separated  from  the  county  in 
the  early  eighties  there  was  a  clause  in  the  charter  requiring 
the  Mayor  to  make  his  city  appointments  near  the  end  of 
his  term  of  office,  and  as  the  Mayor  was  not  eligible  for  re- 
election  this  clause  was  thought  by  many  reformers  to  be  a 
panacea  for  some  of  the  ills  of  party  administration;  but  after 
an  experience  of  ten  years  this  plan  was  abandoned  with¬ 
out  any  protests  from  its  friends.  I  do  not  believe  that 
politics  as  such  cuts  any  figure  in  the  maladministration  of 
affairs  in  school  boards  in  cities.  It  is  school-board  politics 
that  causes  the  trouble. 

Underlying  Mr.  Rollins’  thesis  is  a  general  distrust  of  the 
people  and  their  consolidated  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  and  a 
general  distrust  of  party  administration  in  general,  which 
last  seems  to  be  the  common  heritage  of  all  reformers.  Bod- 
ley’s  France  would  be  most  excellent  reading  for  some  of 
these  gentlemen,  for  Bodley  shows  quite  clearly  the  effect  of 
the  lack  of  party  government  and  the  presence  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  doctrinaires  and  professional  reformers  in  the  French 
parliament. 

On  page  37  the  author  quotes  Mr.  Pickard’s  state¬ 
ment  approvingly,  “  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  United  States 
where  the  work  of  the  board  is  not  done  by  less  than  ten 
men.”  Of  course  this  is  a  truism.  In  the  House  of  Rqire- 
sentatives  at  Washington,  with  380  members,  the  real  work 
of  legislation  is  done  by  forty  men.  In  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  of  688  members,  the  real  work  of  legislation  is 
done  by  fifty  men,  and  thirty-five  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  I  refer  to  this  because  I  think  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Rollins  is  meant  to  bolster  up  the  idea  that  a  lx>ard  of 
education  should  be  a  very  small  board. 

The  writer  is  also  unfortunate  in  his  implied  indorsement 
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of  the  custom  which  is  growing  up  in  some  places,  of  paying 
members  of  the  school  committee  for  their  services.  He 
gives  his  approval  to  the  Washington  plan  of  paying  so  much 
a  session,  which  is  in  my  judgment  by  far  the  poorer  plan  of 
the  two  cited. 

His  citation,  with  approval,  from  Albert  Shaw  relative  to 
the  school  commissioners  of  Paris,  as  well  as  his  indorsement 
of  the  German  method  of  management,  is  unforunate,  and 
I  am  sure  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  best  thinkers 
on  this  subject.  On  page  52  the  first  sentence  is  a 
pronounced  error,  for  there  is  not  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
place  the  business  interests  of  school  administration  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  government.  This  has  always  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  New  England  and  in  some  parts  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  tendency  even  in  these  localities  is  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

On  page  57  the  intimation  that  there  is  a  need  of  pre¬ 
venting  corruption  in  the  business,  of  purchasing  supplies  is 
unfortunate,  and  not  warranted.  What  is  really  needed  is 
competency  and  business  sense.  All  those  who  have  any 
dealings  direct  with  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  supplies  for  schools  know  that  the  instances  of 
corruption  are  so  few  as  to  not  be  worth  mentioning. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  the  superintend¬ 
ency  in  American  common  schools  that  the  superintendents 
who  are  elected  annually  average  a  greater  security  in  their 
positions  than  those  who  are  elected  for  longer  terms.  The 
three  longest  terms  of  service  in  this  country  are  those  at 
Easton  (Pa.),  St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  and  Decatur  (Ill.); 
representing  fifty,  thirty-eight,  and  forty-two  years  of 
service  respectively.  I  myself  am  a  l)eliever  in  freedom,  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  more  secure  tenure  would  l>e  had  by  electing 
a  superintendent  to  hold  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
than  by  any  of  the  present  or  proposed  plans. 

In  relation  to  text-books  and  methods  of  adoption  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  New  York  City 
plan  works  satisfactorily.  The  fact  is  that  under  it  almost 
every  hook,  goo<l,  had,  and  indifferent,  is  put  upon  the  list 
and  used  in  the  schools  somewhere  and  by  somebody. 
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It  would  be  a  very  bad  thing,  too,  in  a  school  system  if 
teachers  and  other  employees  were  compelled  to  make  their 
complaints  of  anything  in  the  system  or  in  their  work  thru 
their  immediate  superior  officer.  This  system  is  probably 
necessary  in  the  navy  and  in  the  army,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment  in  a  school  system. 

The  writer  is  not  fortunate  in  his  paragraph  on  the  loyalty 
of  teachers.  Teachers  should  be  loyal  to  the  schools,  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  constrained  to  be  loyal  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  sense  that  I  understand  the  writer.  I  never 
have  believed  in  either  the  wisdom  or  the  possibility  of 
keeping  a  superintendent’s  criticism  of  a  teacher,  made  to  the 
board,  a  secret  from  that  teacher  and  her  friends.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  she  has  a  right  to  know  what  the  superintendent 
thinks  and  says  about  her  work,  but  that  no  other  teacher  or 
employee  should  have  this  knowledge.  The  object  of  the 
executive  meeting  of  the  school  committee  on  questions  of 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  is  not  at  all  to  protect 
the  superintendent,  but  rather  to  protect  the  teacher  from  un¬ 
necessary  public  notoriety. 

If  more  space  were  at  my  command  I  should  praise  Dr. 
Rollins’  treatments  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  paragraphs  upon  the  school  and  the  community, 
which  have  gone  far  to  convince  me,  with  my  strong  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  possibility  or  advisability  of  doing  such 
things,  that  I  have  been  radically  wrong  in  my  views. 

F.  A.  F. 


The  Physical  g^eography  of  New  York  State — By  Ralph  Stockton  Tarr, 
professor  of  dynamical  geology  and  physical  geography  at  Cornell  University. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  London  and  New  York,  1902,  xiii-|-397.  $3.50  net. 

The  development  of  scientific  physiography  during  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  has  naturally  led  to  the  appearance  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  semi-popular  volumes  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
regional  physiography.  The  way  was  opened  by  Marbut  in 
his  volume  on  Missouri.^  Other  State  volumes  have  fol- 

^The  Physical  features  of  Missouri,  Reports  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  vol. 
X.,  1896. 
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lowed  from  Salisbury  on  New  Jersey  *  and  Wisconsin,* 
from  Abbe  on  Maryland, ‘  and  finally  from  Professor  Tarr 
■we  have  the  volume  described  above.  The  essential  requisites 
•of  a  popular  volume  on  the  physiography  of  a  special  region 
are  that  the  facts  and  principles  be  accurate,  that  they  be  log¬ 
ically,  clearly,  simply,  and  appealingly  presented,  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  be  numerous  and  well  reproduced,  and  that  the  book 
shall  be  usable  by  the  inexpert  but  interested  teacher  who  de¬ 
sires  to  advance  herself  and  her  pupils  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  common  text  and  course  of  study.  A  special  volume  such 
as  Professor  Tarr’s  upon  New  York  should  appeal  primarily 
to  the  best  teachers,  because  it  is  only  by  working  with  the  on¬ 
coming  generations  that  we  can  hope  to  advance  any  subject 
in  popular  estimation  and  usage. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  such  special  volumes  to  give  an 
elementary  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  the  science 
before  passing  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  region  in 
hand.  In  Professor  Tarr’s  volume  this  general  discussion  is 
so  scattered  thru  the  book  that  there  seems  to  be  no  well-ar¬ 
ranged  and  well-thought-out  order  to  the  book.  In  the  origi¬ 
nal  articles,  which  were  written  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Geographical  Society,  there  was  some  excuse  for  a  loose 
connection  between  the  chapters,  because  the  subject  grew  with 
the  writing.  In  revising  the  articles  for  presentation  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  volume  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  arranged 
them  in  a  logically  connected  series,  which  has  not  been  done. 

In  dividing  the  State  into  physiographic  regions  Professor 
Tarr  unfortunately  follows  a  geolc^ical  rather  than  a  topo¬ 
graphical  basis  of  classification.  Therefore  his  provinces  are 
not  clearly  defined  and  are  certainly  not  provinces  that  are  in 
harmony  with  the  generally  accepted  provinces  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Appalachians,  of  which  New  York  is  a  part.  Further¬ 
more,  the  provinces  outlined  in  the  opening  chapters  are  not 

*  Physical  geography  of  New  Jersey,  vol.  iv.  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  State 
Oeologist,  i8q8. 

^  *  Geography  of  the  region  about  DeviPs  Lake  and  the  Dalles  of  the  IVisconsin, 
Bulletin  No.  5,  Wisconsin  (leolgoical  and  Natural  History  Survey,  Educational 
Series,  No.  i,  1900. 

*  A  general  report  on  the  physiography  of  Maryland,  Maryland  State  Weather 
Service,  vol.  i.,  1900. 
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used,  as  they  logically  should  be,  as  a  basis  of  discussion  in 
later  chapters. 

The  best  and  most  helpful  chapters  are  those  devoted  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Niagara.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  evolution  of  thought  concerning  these  two  areas 
whose  complete  history  is  by  no  means  as  yet  untangled. 

In  these  chapters  we  have  illustrated,  furthermore,  the  one 
striking  and  unsurpassed  excellency  of  the  book — its  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Professor  Tarr  has  long  had  an  enviable  reputation  for 
his  ability  to  construct  exhaustive  and  admirable  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  In  this  book  we  find  a  most  excellent  bibliography,, 
which  should  be  consulted  as  the  first  source  of  reference  by 
all  students  and  investigators  of  the  geographical  history  of 
New  York.  The  author  could  have  improved  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  made  it  more  generally  serviceable  if,  instead  of  scat¬ 
tering  the  complete  titles  at  the  bottom  of  pages,  he  had 
grouped  all  titles  at  the  back  of  the  book,  and  had  referred 
thereto  in  his  footnotes  by  author  and  date,  as  is  done  in  the 
best  recent  scientific  publications. 

The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  include  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  plates.  Many  of  the  illustrations  could  have  been 
of  New  York,  rather  than  of  remote  localities,  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  book.  As  a  whole,  the  illustrations  are  wretched 
in  execution,  which  is  very  unfortunate.  A  plate  printed  in  so 
reduced  a  form,  or  in  such  a  blurred  manner,  that  it  tells  noth¬ 
ing,  even  to  one  more  or  less  informed  on  the  subject,  is  a 
source  of  confusion  and  distress  to  the  lay  reader. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  book  is  a  disappointment.  It 
cannot  fulfill  its  expected  mission,  because  it  is  not  effectively 
usable  by  the  inexpert  student  or  teacher.  This  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  because  a  manual  devoted  to  the  physical  geography 
of  New  York  has  long  been  needed.  There  is  still  a  need  for  a 
book  that  shall  be  accurate,  interesting,  practical,  and  of  such  a 
price  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  As 
a  source  of  reference,  however.  Professor  Tarr’s  volume 
should  be  in  all  public  and  secondary  school  libraries,  and  in 
all  the  private  libraries  of  workers  in  geography. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


